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THE SOCIETY FOR APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGY 


Society for Applied Anthropology was incorporated scientific society 1941 under 

the laws the Commonwealth Massachusetts. Its primary object “the promotion scien- 
tific investigation the principles controlling the relations human beings one another, and the 
encouragement the wide application these principles practical problems.” 


Services 


With the establishment central offices, the Society undertaking provide informational 
services members. These include the maintenance roster those working the field 
applied anthropology, up-to-date record research facilities and projects, file current 
job opportunities, and liaison with sources research and fellowship funds. 


Among the more important services, the Society arranges consultant relationships with other 
institutions, particular with agencies the Federal Government. order obtain the services 
one consultant more, any organization, whether Federal private, may contract with the 
Society undertake survey other study and the Society turn employs the consultants. 
arrangement this kind mutually advantageous, since difficult for private individuals 
enter into such agreements with governmental institutions. Among contracting agencies the past 
have been the Office Foreign Agricultural Relations, United States Department Agriculture, 
and the Office Indian Affairs, United States Department the Interior. 


Meetings 


The Society holds its own annual meeting well meetings held conjunction with other 
scientific societies. These meetings are designed encourage members and working the 
field applied anthropology develop common practice and point view and share and 
evaluate the methods and generalizations deriving from research. The differing specialties com- 
bined under applied anthropology ordinarily have separate sessions the annual meeting. They 
include: Industrial Relations, Social Psychiatry, Social Work, Agricultural Extension, Adminis- 
trative Practice, Inter-Group Relations, and Community Organization. 


Publications 


quarterly journal, Human Organization, published the Society and devoted the 
presentation research results the specialization the members. also pro- 
vides summary evaluation the literature from the point view the needs the practi- 
tioner, and continuing description, the editors, the latest methods and techniques for field 


investigators. 
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Editorials 


Colonialism and the United Nations 


The recent decision the General Assembly the 
United Nations the final disposition the former 
Italian colonies has been viewed with mixed feelings. 
the preservers the status quo, the solution decided upon 
seems radical and dangerous step, for they point out that 
the tribes Libya and Somaliland are too little fitted for 
the responsibilities self-government and hence bound 
exploited either their own chieftains foreigners 
both. There satisfaction these same circles that Italy 
given 10-year protectorate over Italian Somaliland, 
under United Nations supervision, since will “keep Italy 
Africa” and Africa’s growth and development regarded 
crucial for the economic future Western Europe. The 
decision was definitely equivocal with regard Eritrea, and 
what transpire the transition periods for the other 
two countries not too clearly defined. 


The resolution itself, however, emphasized the fact that 
other such problems will necessarily arise, not the will 
the colonial governments, but rather the inevitable 
growth the forces for independence within the colonies 
themselves. Indeed, the precedent-breaking decision the 
Trusteeship Committee the General Assembly decision 
fought bitterly the colonial powers) hear the protest 
individual, the Reverend Michael Scott, against the 
treatment the Hereros and other tribes South Africa, 
precursor for the airing grievances before the United 
Nations, healthy and inescapable consequence both the 
pressures within the colonies and the political jockeying 
non-colonial vis-a-vis the colonial powers. 


There little reason believe that the colonial powers 
will willingly give their colonies. The Italian decision 
was possible only because involved the disposition the 
territories defeated power. The examples India, 
Burma, and earlier day, Ireland, illustrate only the 
graceful bowing the inevitable imperial power 
longer capable enforcing the Pax Britannica. Indonesia 
became free through the persistent efforts the United 
Nations and the scarcely veiled intervention the United 
the Dutch had certainly, their every action, refused 
admit the inevitable failure their reliance military 
force. The French, saved from similar fate for the moment 


the presumed Communist affiliations Chi-Minh 
and the Vietnam, will nevertheless inexorably face with- 
drawal. 


But the colonies, those lands where the size lack re- 
calcitrance the population make end alien rule 
less probable the near future, will become increasingly 
rife with demands for independence and, barring the unex- 
pected grant freedom, will pursue their claims internal 
struggle and appeal the United Nations. Eventually, 
criteria for independence will have formulated and 
recognized, and here the applied anthropologist should play 
important role. 


applied anthropologist can properly condone perpetual 
colonialism. Indeed the Society’s own Code Ethics is: 


concerned with maintaining system human 
relationships state dynamic equilibrium aid- 
ing the resolution system into such new state 
achieve greater degree well-being for the constituent 
individuals. The system human relationships for 
which the applied anthropologist takes responsibility can 
defined the most inclusive system interrelation- 
ships within which sequential changes the actions 
persons may identified.” 


Within the framework such definition, colonial 
administration can never bring about state dynamic 
equilibrium, for true compensatory mechanisms within 
the political structure, which the governed can systemati- 
cally influence and modify the actions their governors, 
can exist without destroying the colonial rule. necessity, 
colonial administration government where direction and 
order and values come from without and are determined 
the necessities the compensatory stresses and reactions 
the institutional systems the governing countries, only 
incidentally and intermittently the forces operating with- 
the colony itself. Indeed these latter forces are exacerbated 
the requirements the governing power achieve 
maintain its own equilibrium state, and final solution 
the stress situation outside independence possible. 


Whatever may argued about colonialism the past 
beside the point. The advent modern technology 
changing and reorganizing the structure all societies with 
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ever-increasing velocity. doing, creating most 
powerful drives the part people achieve balance 
world which even the simplest people are longer 
but must for their very existence depend 
their part the technological and organizational structure 
world economy. They can longer maintain effec- 
tive adjustment each other and their environment within 
the framework perhaps not too onerous system tribute 
ruling power. 


Since these forces are inevitable their effects, there 
will increasing need for the colonial powers ad- 
minister the the peoples under their rule produce 
close approximation equilibrium the system will 
allow. They will have it, just industrial management 
this country has, and large, already learned 
because good business, because, modern economy, 
strikes, political unrest, restrictions production are too 
costly permit, where the smallest drop available dollars 
sterling may throw out balance the whole intricately 
dependent economy the home country. And arbitrator, 
mediator and, greater and greater extent, the policy 
maker, the United Nations will interpose its decisions the 
colonial scene. 


this takes place, should become more and more the 
applied anthropologist’s task aid the formulation 
those policies colonial administration which will best pre- 
serve the potentialities people for self-government, and 
determine what institutional means will most rapidly 
enable people reach new states equilibrium “through 
which greater well-being for the individuals can achieved.” 


The Teaching Applied Anthropology 


The steadily mounting interest applied anthropology 
among wide variety groups has led the Editors wonder 
what degree the colleges and universities are including 
their teaching programs. are aware that there are 
number attempts develop courses human relations, 
but the occasional course can hardly the answer the 
need for people who are trained discipline for which 

lemand. not believe that 
applied anthropology should introduced displace other 
areas concentration within the field anthropology, and 
recognize the difficulty academic institutions face 
adding their curriculum another area subspecialization 
this period restricted budgets. the other hand, 
think coordinated program study applied an- 
thropology might out without addi- 
tional expense, particularly since there increasing de- 
mand for people fill available jobs which many instances 
have a-begging for lack available and qualified 
candidates. 


realize that there still may some feeling about 
applied anthropology contrast the traditionally purer 
specializations within the field. recognize also that 
any field applied anthropology effort would neces- 
sary bring together under single program, whether 
called applied anthropology not, courses and specialists 


other fields which have common relatively homo- 
geneous point view towards problems human relations. 
are somewhat concerned the fact that many 
instances the anthropologists have played little part 
setting programs concerned with human relations. 
Without arguing the point pure versus applied, be- 
lieve that the whole field, including related subjects, will 
immeasurably strengthened there adequate outlet 
for young people who wish get jobs outside the universities. 


The strength any field dependent fundamentally 
upon the contribution can make the society which 
found. acquires funds, jobs, opportunities for research, 
and prestige the very fact being useful. Once field 
begins show its value what may often very humble 
applications its results the problems society, be- 
gins grow and virtue this growth all parts the 
field, pure and applied, are mutually benefited. Accordingly, 
urge members the Society what they can 
start courses programs study their respective col- 
leges and universities. The Editors this journal and the 
members the Society’s Executive Committee will gladly 
provide such advice and counsel they are able how 
about doing so, and how courses programs study 
could organized. 


another part this journal, have summarized 
briefly several reading lists and readers which might prove 
useful, and would welcome any additional suggestions 
about material present courses programs study 
which would helpful. think considerable 
interest that anthropology becoming widely accepted 
tool management both business and government, and 
hope that the potentialities which have aroused this in- 
terest will made effective increase the number 
individuals coming into the field. 


future issue the journal shall publish article 
the present state job opportunities for applied anthro- 
pologists, and our readers may surprised the wide 
variety opportunities existing present. Such opportuni- 
ties might rapidly expand provided there were people fill 
any information about similar opportunities with which 
might not familiar, and also wish draw members’ 
attention the fact that the Managing Editor endeavors 
maintain record all such openings (as described the 
statement the Society’s functions the first page this 
journal). 


The field applied anthropology presents unlimited pos- 
sibilities, but can only realize its potentialities provided 
all who are now active everything our 
power make available others what have learned, 
and spread widely possible our knowledge what 
has contribute. The Editors believe that one the 
most important places start this process the teaching 
field. They hope, therefore, that continuing effort will 
made members the Society start, even only 
small way, the teaching applied anthropology their 
respective colleges universities. 
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Psychotherapy 


Psychosomatic Disorders 
George Saslow and Buchmueller* 


presenting our findings with regard the therapeutic 
process most effective with patients suffering from 
chosomatic disorders,” shall describe how this process was 
used two patients with duodenal ulcer. With these ex- 
amples basis, shall then summarize our experiences 
with the therapy various disurders. These 
experiences, based upon the study some 1,500 patients, are 
being surveyed for subsequent detailed analysis. 


Mr. was phlegmatic-appearing, rotund Scandi- 
navian-American, whose ulcer had been diagnosed when 
was years old. The presenting complaint was diarrhea, 
the medical history was atypical, and final diagnosis (by G.I. 
series) was made only after three months observation. 
was then second-year dental student. Anti-spasmodic and 
dietary therapy kept him fairly comfortable, but repeated 
G.I. series demonstrated regularly the appearance 
ulcer crater. the age married, with subse- 
quent change his ulcer history. year when 
was and senior dental student, operation was 
urged the gastro-enterologist, but not until psychiatric 
exploration had been tried. The gastro-enterologist (Dr. 
Harold Scheff) had noted marked increase the patient’s 
ulcer symptoms times school examinations. 

The patient was seen seven times over period five 
months follows: First day: one hour; 13th day: one hour; 
20th day: one hour; 36th day: minutes; 41st day: five 
minutes; 97th day: minutes; 153rd day: minutes. 
The total interview time was four hours and five minutes. 
The interviews were conducted face face with older 
male psychiatrist acting therapist. 

the first interview, the patient made clear tha: 
had been mildly perfectionistic, disliked uncertainty, had 
had quick temper but had stopped showing while high 
school, was moderately sensitive criticism and easily in- 


*Dr. Saslow Associate Professor Psychiatry the De- 
partment Neuropsychiatry, Washington University School 
Medicine, Saint Louis, Missouri. Dr. Buchmueller Instructor 
Psychiatric Case Work the same university. 


hibited fear disapproval. The therapist responded 
these disclosures with interest, rather than with the disap- 
proval with which the patient tended regard himself. 
had been varsity athlete, indulging several sports, and was 
average student. His relationship with his parents was 
warm and had had several satisfying boy-girl friendships. 
was now happily married and looking forward his 
wife’s bearing child. life-situations possible causal 
relevance his ulcer were mentioned, but discussed 
his basic adjustive techniques became aware that had 
often inhibited overt reaction stresses his life, and his 
attitude toward psychiatric exploration changed from very 
skeptical interested one. The therapist pointed out that 
inhibition overt behavior, especially overt emotional 
expression, was often importance people with ulcer. 
suggested that the patient keep 14-day record 
his activities and symptoms and pointed out that the patient 
stood lose nothing and might gain much from 
further personality exploration. 

the second interview, the patient began stating that 
his activity record showed that had pain, stomach dis- 
comfort, general tension, etc., regularly relation exams 
dental laboratory work, and other times. invi- 
tation discuss his attitude towards school work led 
change the patient’s speech behavior, which 
the therapist responded with great show interest 
bricf desigacd keep him His 
was louder, more spontaneous, longer per utterance, and 
associated with flushing and occasional emotional expressions 
anger. described frequent resentment-producing sit- 
uations, instigated person against whom any retalia- 
tion would imperil his continuing dental school; overt 
expression all such resentment had, therefore, been inhib- 
ited. The situations had begun before his entrance into the 
dental school and had occurred almost daily for three weeks 
and twice week thereafter, for several months, after which 
his presenting symptoms had started and his misery became 
identified with the latter instead. these situations, all 
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Navy V-12 students, whom was one, were labelled 
gold-brickers, and was threatened with immediate dismis- 
sal from school his academic work was poor. Since these 
events, had noted that whenever inhibited overt asser- 
tiveness before examinations and when doing laboratory 
work his symptoms were flushing, general tenseness and 
stomach discomfort. the end this interview, the ther- 
apist remarked that might find helpful inhibit overt 
expression emotion less often. 


the course his third interview, the patient reported 
that since the last interview had had pain all 
relation school work—not even before delayed lunch. 
His speech activity resembled that the first interview— 
talked more the events which had preceded his ulcer 
symptoms. reviewed the last occasion which had 
had bout severe pain continuing for days: this had been 
during two week examination period. was have 
four days examinations another two weeks. was 
invited discuss his fear examinations and raised ques- 
tions about his study habits, which were extremely sporadic 
and ineffective, forcing him cram under great tension 
just before examinations. concluded that systematic study 
well before examinations and more effective study techniques 
were preferable, and decided employ them forthwith. 


The therapist invited him come twice relation 
the four day examination period, once two days before, and 
once the middle the period. The object was encour- 
age him express his anxieties over the examinations, 
part the attempt help him achieve more appropriate 
evert emotional expression, previously discussed connec- 
tion with his resentment experiences. was unable keep 
the appointment scheduled for the middle the examination 
period because suddenly called military meeting involv- 
ing his entire class, and met the therapist corridor for 
five minutes the last day the examinations. reported 
only few twinges pain during the examinations, and 
none preceding them. 


was next seen about two months later. Two gastro- 


intestinal! rz 


ENamMinations maa secnh mace in te 
interval (one unnecessary duplication his 
unit): they agreed showing duodenitis; atypical contour 
irritable duodenal cap, not characteristic ulcer; 
hypermotility right side the colon. devoted most 
the minutes wished stay expressing resentment 
against the dental school faculty, grounds considered 
just many his school mates, and the therapist re- 
sponded with interest brief remarks designed keep 
him speaking the same vein. was next seen two months 
later, when reported that had been without pain, felt 


barbitol, could drink beer without symptoms, but not whiskey. 


follow-up letter sent months after the last in- 
terview, reported pain all for the previous 
months, successful development his dental practice 
new town, two and one-half year old child who presented 
problems and second child expected another five 
months, 


Mr. was tall, thin, underweight, excessively rest- 
less Irish-American boy. His ulcer had been diagnosed 
the age 14, following months hematemesis, epigastric 
pain, nausea and vomiting. There was radiological evidence 
duodenal ulcer and marked generalized gastritis. His 
behavior disorder may said have been prepared before 
was born, for his mother feared she could not have 
child, doubted that any child hers would normal, and 
delivered him premature infant after hours labor. 
She could not breast-feed him. the age one month, 
vomited incessantly and was diagnosed the hospital 
having pylorospasm. had several other vomiting episodes 
during his first year. The mother had taught every step 
caring for the baby and followed instructions with the 
greatest anxiety and rigidity. 


grew she would bring the child the hospital 
for the most trivial complaints, that the time was 
years old had had over documented clinic visits 
and hospitalizations. was always finicky about food, re- 
fused most vegetables and had been markedly underweight 
most his life. was circumcized before his second birth- 
day and ever after was uncomfortable with symbols that 
experience: doctors, doctors’ white coats, nurses, the smell 
ether, hospital buildings, X-rays laboratory tests, sound 
scissors, etc. did not barber shop until had 
had psycho-therapeutic interviews, his mother having 
trimmed his hair until that time. 


His parents were unhappy with each other, often quar- 
relled his presence, and when was six years old they 
were separated and divorced. saw his father only rarely 
thereafter, although his mother continued feel quite de- 
pendent upon the father, especially when the boy was ill. 
she worked factory, was shifted around different 
homes, schools and neighborhoods, until reached the age 
11, when his mother was able have him with her. Each 
shift was accompanied gastric symptoms and various be- 
havior disturbances. When was 14, his father moved 
from St. Louis California, leaving the fearful mother en- 


tirely responsible for the boy emotionally and financially. re 


became quite and was hospitalized and the ulcer was first 
diagnosed this time. was hospitalized four times 
the next two years before psychiatric treatment was recom- 
mended. His medical illness was considered serious and the 
objective psychiatric assistance was, first, defined 
helping him accept the operation which was advised 
should suffer another disabling spell ulcer symptoms. 


Between the ages and 18, the patient was seen 
times over period months, follows: 


six months. Interviews were daily more often while 
was hospitalized for two weeks, and thereafter twice 
once week. The interviews often lasted five, 
minutes, and not until the 20th interview was able 
work steadily for minutes one aspect his habitual 
personality difficulties. During the last four months this 
period, his mother had weekly and then fortnightly inter- 
views with older male psychiatric social worker. 
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During the following months, the boy was inter- 
viewed the same male psychiatric social worker, first 
weekly for about six months, then fortnightly for about six 
months, and then monthly for the remaining period. During 
this period the mother continued interview therapy with the 
same social worker, fortnightly, then monthly, then less 
often. 


The behavior the patient’s therapists was characterized 
warmness and friendliness when listening his fears, 
complaints, gripes, etc.; systematic failure respond his 
gastric symptoms and their implications, contrast the 
patient’s mother’s response; behavioral demonstration that 
free expression feelings, running out interviews, hos- 
tility the therapists others was compatible with sus- 
tained warm, friendly interest him; gentle direction 
his attention the fact that expression feelings, matter 
how understandable, was not the same solution 
problem; increased interest the patient’s ability define 
his problem; sustained interest the patient’s solutions 
they were worked out step step trial behavior. 


During therapy the patient slowly changed from boy 
who vomited the moment was frightened thwarted; 
who had have friends order milk readiness for him 
the hospital drug store soon left interview; who 
tested out the first therapist the limits safety, while 
simultaneously begging for direction his life; who lost 
emotional control the presence his fearful mother; who 
had low sex interest; who had distaste for school because 
was older than his classmates, yet feared his urge leave 
school and see the world his own. Gradually, ceased 
using his symptoms coerce others; took more and more 
responsibility for his medical care, his school work, his 
erance levels” all areas living; decided leave school 
and work; worked for year factory, receiving 
two promotions and several raises; dated with average fre- 
quency became more independent of, yet more friendly with, 


ing the since his 


early therapy, number physicians disagreed their 
recommendations for him: thus, one internist forbade all 
athletic activity and refused for time, the grounds 
the danger his life from over-exertion football, 
allow the permissive psychiatric procedure thought neces- 
sary the long-range goal increased self-responsibility was 
attained. The patient had out this vexing 
problem part the therapeutic process. 


with the therapist, during total hours over period 
months. She expressed freely her hostility (a) towards 
doctors, whom she felt had treated her son and her badly 
and stupidly; (b) towards her ex-husband for desertion; 
(c) towards the boy for causing her much concern; and 
(d) towards both her son’s therapists when his progress 
was slow when relapsed. She discussed her life-long 
feelings inadequacy, her contribution her marital diffi- 
culties, and her interpersonal relations work, her need 


become more self-reliant that simultaneously 


would become so. The general pattern behavior 
mother’s therapist was described above for the son’s. 


therapy continued, she showed less anxiety about, her 
son; talked less about him; made fewer attempts 
his behavior, leaving him experiment with his own pre- 
ferred solutions the problems saw; showed less fre- 
quent evidence interviews inner tension her speech 
and motor began dress more attractively showed 
friendliness with more people she met daily life and got 
more enjoyment out social occasions. She has maintained 
these changes the date this report, months after 
cessation therapy. 


now present comments our experience with these 
and similar patient problems: 


The presence duodenal ulcer other “psycho- 
somatic disorder,” itself, predicts little about the severity 
any associated behavior disorder, its frequency dura- 
tion; the difficulty, frequency, duration outcome psy- 
chotherapy; the necessity modify the behavior signifi- 
cant persons the patient’s interactional system; the 
personality assets the patient upon which therapy can 
build. Behavior disorders antedating associated with es- 
sential hypertension ulcerative colitis appear, general, 
more severe, and require more demanding and pro- 
tracted treatment than the case with duodenal ulcer, bron- 
chial asthma, mucous colitis, migraine, urticaria and various 
other conditions. 


The patient’s sustained improvement, defined 
his meeting previously difficult significant recurrent life prob- 
lems with minimal somatic dysfunctions, and 
more successful problem-solving techniques! involves, 
see it, the following assumptions and psychotherapeutic pro- 
cedures. 


The particular methods problem-solving (concep- 
tual and behavioral) which patient has learned use 


habitually situations arc major source his 


self-defeating behavior? and, like all behavior, tends 
The self-perpetuation may depend upon 


agree with Seashore’s emphasis that successful problem- 
solving techniques must meet certain other criteria well that 
the solution the immediate problem: 
(a) Attainment original goal genuinely substitute goal. 
Attainment maintenance social approval (or least 
the persons whose approval desired, not necessarily 
everyone). 
(c) Plus minus value society—does also fit into the 
existing pattern society, achieved its expense? 
Does become habitual, kind and 


~ 


Seashore, “Problem Solving Behavior Conflict Situa- 
tions,” The Training School Bulletin, March, 1947. 


This implied all theories behavior based upon: 

(a) Self-consistency (P. Lecky, Self-Consistency, Theory 
Personality,” Inland Press, New York, 1945). 

(b) Homeostasis (G. Freeman, The Energetics Human 
Behavior, Cornell University Press, Ithaca, New York, 
1948, 5). 

(c) Learning deficit (O. Mowrer, “Learning Theory and 
the Neurotic Paradox,” Amer. Jour. Orthopsychiat., Vol. 
18, 571, 1948). 


(d) Control through feed-back (N. Wiener, Cybernetics 
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analogue fear intervening variable* (perhaps this 
analogue the psychoanalysts’ upon favorable 
time relations between actions and consequences during in- 
tegrative learning major patterns upon 
other still obscure factors. 


Hence psychotherapy involves (1) the definition 
the patient’s habitual methods responding the principal 
types situations faces, (2) the definition the prin- 
cipal alternative methods which could yield more satisfactory 
solutions, and (3) the practice these methods, while main- 
taining contact with the therapist, until they become habitual. 
This view psychotherapy, chiefly problem re-educa- 
tion which can use all know the learning process, 
essentially that Seashore, and that which Mowrer 
now adheres after holding for years the better known 
Freudian 


The therapeutic procedure requires that the therapist, 
warm, friendly manner, accept the patient exactly 
the moment, and might become potentially. 
(1) not far ahead the patient formu- 
(2) adjusts his speech and non-verbal activity 
the patient’s tempo, duration utterance and capacity for 
interruption, that the patient comfortable possible 
with him, especially the first interviews. Such adjustment 
the therapist’s speech patterns must reflect the marked 
variations interaction pattern from patient patient, 
described Chapple and hence the therapists’s 
planned pattern interaction with the patient cannot 
stereotyped one, assumed the case the use 
such words “permissive,” “passive,” 
ing client’s feelings,” “free association,” etc. therapy pro- 
ceeds, the therapist finds advantageous modify his in- 
teractional pattern (which includes both speech and all his 
non-verbal responses) the patient approaches more opti- 
mal functioning during and between the interviews. not 
unusual for the patient practice, his interaction with 
the therapist, new methods meeting such difficulties as: 
discussing uncomfortable issues, initiating discussion mat- 
ters about which far from certain, expressing felt re- 
sentment, etc., before becomes aware that has often 
habitually had such difficulties and has met them with 
handicapping methods (regression, repression,® avoidance, 
negativism, fantasy, rationalization, etc.), generally involv- 
ing cancellation, alteration deflection the appropriate 


Control and Communication the Animal and the Ma- 
chine, John Wiley Sons, New York, 1948, pp. 134-6; 
and Rosenblueth, Wiener and Bigelow, “Be- 
havior, Purpose and Teleology,” Philosophy Science, 
Vol. 10, 18, 1943). 
Variable Avoidance Conditioning,” Jour. Comp. Psychol., Vol. 39, 
1946. 
Integrative Psychol. Rev., Vol. 52, 61, 1945. 
Whitehorn, “The Concepts ‘Meaning’ and ‘Cause’ 
Psychodynamics,” Amer. Jour. Psychiat., Vol. 104, 289, 1947. 
Chapple and Lindemann, “Clinical Implications 
Measurements Interaction Rates Psychiatric Interviews,” 
plied Anthropology, Vol. No. January-March, 1942. 
use “repression” Cameron’s sense (see footnote 10, pp. 
175-176) neither conscious nor unconscious but the 
name given certain types behavior. 


overt behavior. Such modification behavior the pa- 
tient sense ahead his understanding, speeded 
understanding increases, and turn develops further 
understanding, etc. 


the presence the steadily friendly, accepting 
therapist, the patient appears become freer describe 
and express his poorly integrated 
hyper- hypo-dynamic responses his recurrent problem 
situations: recognize consciously otherwise, any 
case respond the fact that his disproportionate responses 
his problems awaken neither condemnation nor approval; 
begin more concerned with, and discuss with the 
therapist greater length the problems faces rather than 
the responses which cost him much; and this happens 
experience emotional, attitudinal and physiological changes 
more appropriate kind and intensity the problems 
can now define with increasing objectivity. Simultaneously 
with the therapist’s steady acceptance him, his acceptance 
himself noted Sheerer,? and appears 
become freer try different and more effective ways 
meeting his recurrent life problems outside the therapist’s 
room. These are integrates overt behavior, emotion, atti- 
tude and physiological function which have proven actual 
use more successful and which have, rule, been 
experienced first with the therapist. 


highly doubtful that therapist can consistently 
induce such changes reasonable proportion patients 
unless (1) has certain level technical competence; 
(2) has broad awareness the life problems diverse 
types people; (3) ineffective adjustive techniques 
his own unresolved problems not distort prevent 
mal use (1) and (2); and (4) his own life satisfactions 
are such, relation his potentialities, enable him 
function optimally therapist despite the strains work- 
ing with those suffering from behavior disorders. 


the therapist’s behavior, which varies (in order 
preference) from Rogers’ maximally non-directive approach 
through the use skillful hesitation, gesture, non-response, 
skepticism, leading question direct summing-up statement, 
the patient becomes aware that his presenting somatic (or 
other) dysfunction only one item (1) context in- 
terpersonal events (or symbol thereof) and sequences 
such events, (2) pattern dysfunctions (somatic, emo- 
tional, intellectual, social, sexual, occupational, etc.) occur- 
ring parts sequences interpersonal events which have 
produced dysfunctioning his relations people. Any 
single presenting dysfunction thus de-emphasized, with 
has discussed more detail focussing interviews, setting 
immediate and intermediate goals for the interviews, and 


Elizabeth Sheerer, “An Analysis the Relationship Between 
Acceptance and Respect for Self, and Acceptance and Respect 
for Others Ten Counseling Cases,” Jour. Consult. Psychol., 
Vol. 13, June, 1949. 

Cameron, The Psychology Behavior Disorders: Bio- 
social Interpretation, Houghton Mifflin Co., New York, 1947. 

11. Finesinger, “Psychiatric Interviewing. Some Prin- 
ciples and Procedures Insight Therapy,” Amer. Jour. Psychiat., 
Vol. 105, 187, 1948. 
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indicated variations the therapist’s behavior; these pro- 
cedures fit easily into the above conceptual framework. 


similar behavior the part the therapist, the 
patient becomes aware that the larger contexts which his 
symptoms are part have striking similarities. realizes 
soon that they represent his habitual problem situations and 
needs: the grading assertive behavior, the management 
dependence, sexual behavior, choice between mutually ex- 
clusive roles, goals, self-conceptions, etc., and that 
meets these habitual problem situations with ineffective ad- 
justive techniques, associated with poorly integrated emo- 
tional expression and with excessive physiological disturbances. 


The patient inquires into the origins his habitual 
problem situations and his habitual ineffective adjustive tech- 
niques, and when has learned enough set work- 
ing hypothesis, begins (in order the therapist’s prefer- 
ence) try more successful methods solving his problems, 
asks the therapist for help here, the therapist hints 
suggests more successful methods. These methods may 
first tried out with the therapist, who modifies his be- 
havior accordingly (as, for example, permit more assertive- 
ness shown the patient), they may tried out 
the patient’s environment, both situations once. 
order alter this integrate overt behavior, emotion, 
attitude, and physiological function desired direction 
(when the patient ready for such change), modification 
the overt behavior often the most effective means, and 
will promptly associated with appropriate changes the 
other components the integrate. times, modification 
undesired overt behavior, not successful producing 
immediate alteration other components, frees the patient 
for trial-and-error learning, with steady improvement the 
relation among the components; such observations appear 
accord with the experimental studies al. 


these processes continue, and are actively exam- 
ined patient and therapist, the question achieving 
sustained optimal integrated functioning raised. This may 
examined means consecutive days’ record the 
patient’s activities, from which the patient may led 
reconsider his values relation those his environment 
and try significant modification his over-all life pattern. 


Therapy ends when the patient and his therapist (and 
often other significant persons the patient’s life) have 
evidence that the more successful problem-solving techniques 
acquired the patient are reasonably well established. 
Follow-up interviews reports are usually arranged, over 
weeks, months and years. 


The foregoing assumptions and the description the 
therapeutic process seem valid deal with the dys- 
functions any type behavior disorder, they are for 
the so-called The observations 


12. Maier, and Klee, “Studies Abnormal Behavior 
the Rat: XVII, Guidance Versus Trial and Error the Altera- 
tion Habits and Fixations,” Jour. Psychol., Vol. 19, 133, 1945. 


13. The only consistent expression this point view have 
seen the book Freeman (see footnote (b)). 


and indicate that well-practised 
emotional and intellectual responses may evoked units 
suitable stimuli, hence are analogous, 
bronchial dysfunctions, and can looked upon similarly 
therapy. They may therefore regarded dysfunctions that 
occur relation the use habitually ineffective problem- 
solving techniques. 


difficult reconcile our frequent observation 
long-term improvement personality functioning (when 
the psychotherapeutic procedures described the foregoing 
are practiced) with any one the currently dominant views 
either (a) the origin behavior disorders (the various 
psychoanalytical conceptual systems) (b) the nature 
optimal therapy (Rogers’ client-centered counseling, classi- 
cal free association with affective re-living early experi- 
ence, etc.). Thus, have observed that satisfactory long- 
term improvement compatible with the following: 


Change therapist’s behavior (from “passive” 
from completely non-judgmental skeptical 
critical, etc.) ‘within interview, from one interview 
another. 


Shift from one therapist second, third, 
different sex, age, ability and experience—when, the pa- 
tient’s view, there acceptable reason for the shift. 


Responsibility one therapist for the patient and for 
one more significant persons his environment (mother, 
spouse, child, etc.). The other person(s) may seen 
separate interviews over the same period time the pa- 
tient seen; after the patient’s visits are over, for the 
time being; joint interviews with the patient during 
all some the original patient’s therapeutic work. 


Deliberate use many avenues access the 
patient’s behavior possible, all with the patient’s consent. 
This includes obtaining school, health and employment rec- 
ords; interviewing significant persons (spouse, children, em- 
ployer, teacher, doctor) therapy for any these who wish 
it; use two therapists with one patient (one seeing him 
for particular purposes, such review his situation 
the moment, intensify his concern with particular 
problem, habituate him forthright dealing with 
some one less close him than the regular therapist) use 
physical therapy; use occupational therapy; use vo- 
cational use effective drugs, surgery medical 
consultation. 


Considerable variation the therapist’s interaction 
with the patient after the early interviews (in which tries 
adjust himself perfectly can the patient’s be- 
havior). Thus, interrupting, disapproving, doubting, reject- 
ing, praising, forbidding, warning (as too large steps 
learning new behavior), suggesting, ordering, are all within 


Brickner, Rosner and Yaskin, “Evidence Con- 
cerning the Neural Groundwork Underlying Certain Behavior Pat- 
terns,” Psychosomatic Medicine, Vol. No. 20, 1943. 


15. Penfield, reported the meeting American Psychiatric 
Association, Montreal, Canada, May 23, 1949. 
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the tolerance many patients and actually speed-up their 
mastery desired behavior. 


Very variable intensity and therapeutic importance 
the transference relation. Strong transference rare, even 
seriously disturbed patients. Direct use the transfer- 
ence relation (as the Chicago Psychoanalytic Institute) 
rarely practised. The patient-therapist relationship 
treated explicitly transference one only the degree 
made necessary the individual situation—very rarely may 
this the maximum degree. 


Very variable intensity, duration and importance 
narrated and re-experienced infantile and early childhood 
experience. general, only enough seems necessary for the 
patient recognize that his present behavior has origins 
which seem relevant and convincing, and come terms 
with specially disturbing early interpersonal 


Failure use Freud’s conception invariant re- 
lation between the adult personality and the management 
infantile physiological drives, and his tripartite theory 
personality structure. The difficulties with these aspects 


his contributions are considered 
and 


matic disorder” specific physiological response par- 
ticular type emotion. 


10. Infrequent and minimal seems 
encountered when the process therapy takes place 
described above, contrasted with frequent and severe 
learning other types problem-solving tech- 
niques. Repeatedly find evidence (for example, psy- 
chological testing) that inflexibility manifest less sig- 
nificant non-traumatized areas living, well 
intensely involved ones. has been shown experimentally 
that the “mental” rigidity (or inflexibility) 
ethnocentric children represents generalized rigid approach 
problem-solving, demonstrable even fields where there 
social emotional involvement. Thus even children, 
“mental” (and our experience, behavioral) rigidity tends 


16. This attitude not one merely expediency time-saving. 
There insufficient evidence that impulse deprivation infancy 
and childhood the universal source personality conflict our 
culture (see Orlansky’s review, footnote 17). the same time, 
alternative view personality conflict, which applicable other 
cultures well our own, has been proposed Arnold 
Green (“Culture, Normality and Personality Amer. 
Anthrop., Vol. 50, pp. 225-237, this view does not give im- 
pulse deprivation infancy and childhood invariant primary 
place psychotherapy, and seems more accord with the 
factors find etiologically relevant personality conflict our 
own far from homogeneous culture. emphasizes sources 
personality conflict, the need act upon mutually inconsistent roles, 
goals self-conceptions, either the same period time, 
different periods the life-history. 


17. Orlansky, “Infant Care and Psychol. Bull., 
Vol. 46, 1949. 

18. Spence, “The Nature Theory Construction Con- 
temporary Psychology,” Psychol. Rev., Vol. 51, 47, 1944. 

19. Robertson, “Nausea and Vomiting Pregnancy—A 
Study Psychosomatic and Social Lancet, Vol. 251, 
336, July-Dec., 1946. 

20. Rokeach, “Ethnocentrism and General Mental Rigidity 
Factor” (an abstract), Amer. Psychologist, Vol. 451, 1946. 


pervasive trait. Rigidity inflexibility, the sense 
such pervasive trait, encountered frequently the 
therapy process have described, while “resistance” the 
sense the psycho-analytic therapist, encountered rarely. 
Gilbert and his group counsellors have made the 
same observation non-medical 


11. The expression minimal affect interviews. Face- 
to-face, pertinent, intellectual discussion with minimal asso- 
ciated affect seems often extremely effective leading 
successfully altered behavior. With moderate frequency, 
brief intense affect can expressed. 


12. The effect interview discussions upon severe pho- 
bias. These may disappear without special repeated de- 
sensitizing procedures unusually long therapy. 


13. Failure work through all the problems uncovered. 
Only few need worked out, since the therapist at- 
tempts raise the patient’s self-awareness high level 
generalization his problems and 
niques. The starting point the specific, easily observed dys- 
functions, and the patient learns define the larger context 
such dysfunctions and act more successfully rela- 
tion such context. Hence learns technique 
general applicability many problems not discussed with 
the therapist. That such generalization learning occurs, 
and can turned the patient’s advantage the therapist, 
evident from the observations Cantor upon college 
and those W.M. Cantor used non- 
directive method inducing alterations his students’ 
classroom behavior, which then generalized many other 
situations, while Gilbert’s group counsellors used diverse 
procedures, many them similar those summed here. 
Hence the fact generalization seems independent the 
therapeutic method used. 


14. Very variable number and length interviews and 
the total duration therapeutic relationship. inter- 
views (one day apart) may terminate problem two 
years’ standing, and more may need done. Seven in- 
terviews may most effectively spaced over seven months. 
Very rarely the interviews exceed number, ex- 
tend for more than one year. The first few interviews may 
very short. Increases and decreases the length of, 
interval between, interviews, and changes the therapist’s 
behavior can all suited fluctuating needs the patient, 
with apparently little risk reactions,” 
ing psychotic episodes, etc. 

general, our experiences appear consonant with those 
Ripley, similar setting, with the review ex- 
and with the counseling experience Gilbert non- 
medical suspect that effective therapists 
diverse schools have the attributes and use 


21. Gilbert, National Symposium Counseling and Psy- 
chotherapy, Urbana, February 25, 1949. 

22. Cantor, The Dynamics Learning, Foster Stewart Pub- 
lishing Corp., Buffalo, Y., 1946. 

Psychosomatic Clinic—Preliminary Report,” Jour. Amer. Med. As- 
soc., Vol. 138, 949, 1948. 
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the therapeutic behavior have described, and that mastery 
the patient more successful problem-solving techniques 
more relevance his sustained improvement than the 
therapist’s “orientation,” formulation the psy- 
chodynamics,” “reflection the patient’s feelings.” 
similar view has been expressed 


For comparison with the foregoing conception the ther- 
apy process, consider the way the process can described 
attention directed the formal (non-verbal) aspects 
the therapist-patient interaction. invited Dr. Eliot 
Chapple, The Chapple Company, New York, write 
the following comparison. 


From the point view the theory human inter- 
action, Dr. Saslow’s formulation the process therapy 
seems me, the basis our experience, effective 
but unnecessarily complicated. believe that simpler de- 
scription what happens can obtained one does not 
feel necessary, for working purposes, complicate one’s 
conceptual scheme with four components making in- 
tegrate—these being overt behavior, emotion, attitude and 
physiological function. Dr. Saslow’s own description 
the process, states that “modification the overt behavior 
often the most effective means, and will promptly as- 
sociated with appropriate changes the other components 
the integrate. times, modification undesired overt 
behavior, not successful producing immediate altera- 
tion other components, frees the patient for trial-and- 
error (Italics mine). Aside from the question 
what operational methods one possesses for measuring the 
other components and, for that matter, whether emotion, at- 
titude and physiological function can independently meas- 
ured, would worth asking whether modification 
overt behavior not the only means one possesses retrain 
the patient for better adaptation others, particularly since 
“trial-and-error must necessarily involve overt 
behavior. 


limit ourselves what can directly observe 
and measure, that is, overt behavior, which the inter- 
personal situation becomes interaction, begin with the 
fact that each individual has basic interaction pattern 
which the observable manifestation what loosely re- 
ferred his personality and temperament. This inter- 
action pattern not only determines his capacity adapt 
adjust different types people (i.e. with differing inter- 
action patterns) actual contacts with them, but also sets 
limits upon the frequencies and durations with which 
can interact with them. People differ their capacity 
interact terms the frequency and duration the con- 
tacts they are capable any given period, just they 
differ their capacity adjust people with varying rates 
within such contacts. 


Such observations have made, well analysis 
other available evidence, have led the formulation 
basic hypothesis. According this, each individual 


24. Rosenzweig, “Some Implicit Common Factors Diverse 


Methods Psychotherapy,” Amer. Jour. Orthopsychiat., Vol. 
412, 1936, 


state equilibrium, the characteristics such system be- 
ing that the amount and frequency and adjustment factors 
are constants. analogy, then, one can assume kind 
law the conservation interaction whereby any inter- 
ference with the production interaction the amounts 
necessary maintain the system equilibrium its con- 
stant rates, produces state disequilibrium with associ- 
ated compensatory reactions. (For purposes simplifying 
this discussion, are ignoring the fact that the system 
more properly steady state process equilibrium, other 
words, that growth and maturation factors very probably 
involve long term changes the value the constants 
themselves). there any interference the manifestation 
the necessary amounts interaction given frequency 
and with specific characteristics adjustment, through 
which the individual subjectively experiences feelings 
pleasure and satisfaction his relations others, the 
equilibrium disturbed and oscillatory period experi- 
enced, during which the individual endeavors return 
state equilibrium. this not achieved, associated 
dysfunctions somatic and other character result. the 
interactional resources the person are such that 
unable finds difficult build new patterns take 
the place the old (which can longer use), cannot 
make the deficit his interaction needs and remains 
state disequilibrium, which tends reinforce his in- 
capacity for adaptation. 


well-known, such major crises life death, birth, 
marriage, graduation from school, and change job, neces- 
sarily involve changes habitual relations and therefore 
the acquisition new and substitute relations for the old, 
which will provide the adequate amount interaction. All 
societies have means, termed Van Gennep “The Rites 
Passage,” assisting the individual make the transi- 
tion. our own society, through the growth complexity 
the social organization, the institutional coverage 
means adequate, and many persons not receive re- 
fuse accept the kind help they need. The process 
the institutional facilitation change involves the training 
and reeducating the individual overt interaction pat- 
terns involving specific individuals classes individuals. 
major crises are not alone, however, producing mal- 
adjustment, since this may also occur less dramatically 
the incapacity given individual adapt effectively, 
learn avoid the tolerance level, not respond 
people whose interaction patterns set too great strain 
his own. 


The purpose the therapeutic process train the 
individual interact new situations which will provide 
him with his needed quota and pattern interaction. 
order make this possible, the therapist has first deal 
with the presenting disturbance, other words, con- 
duct his own interactional responses produce some 
alleviation the stress the individual undergoing. Pri- 
marily, Dr. Saslow states, this entirely matter 
adapting one’s own interaction rates the particular inter- 
action pattern the patient, and these patterns differ, 
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must the behavior the therapist. must then explore 
the past history the patient much necessary 
formulate series alternate outlets, and then work out 
training program started under his direction. What 
must do, therefore, examine the range interaction 
patterns the patient has available and then determine what 
possibilities there are for retraining, inventory the present 
interpersonal relationships order see what resources 
there are built on, and then follow out planned pat- 
tern behavior teach the patient how adjust the 
kinds interactional patterns with which has difficulty. 
This imposes upon the therapist need for flexibility, 
capacity for acting role, which difficult for those who 
not have the qualities specified Dr. Saslow. the 
other hand, the roles chosen and the character the 
interactional patterns needed can described objectively, 
and therefore learned any practitioner. They must 
fitted the interactional pattern the patient and the 
available possibilities afforded his environment. Dr. 
Saslow states, they require knowledge wide variety 
such patterns and the resources society provide them. 


quite agree with the major points raised Dr. Saslow 
his final summary regarding the lack relationship 
many the shibboleths psychiatric theory and practice 


the facts long-term improvement. would question, 
however, and sure Dr. Saslow would agree, any 
tendency the reader’s part draw the implication that 
since none these hold throughout, they may not hold for 
specific cases. The major task psychotherapy define 
what types situations certain interaction patterns must 
used for stated durations and frequencies, and develop 
the uniformities prescription test the consequences. 


belief that more useful define such pat- 
terns and processes without dependence such concepts 
problem-solving. realize that every man needs his own 
semantic props, but view, the process Dr. Saslow de- 
scribes one conditioning person behave certain 
ways, first through very specific process interactional 
adaptation and then acting toward him such ways 
habituate him acting back, first the therapist and 
later coterminously other people. should like 
regard this training process, not equivalent solving 
mathematical puzzle (and realize that this not what 
Dr. Saslow means), but rather almost exactly like learning 
play part the stage, only this case the role 
real one, written within the interactional limitations and re- 
quirements the patient himself. 
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Patterns Interaction 
Union-Management Relations 


William Foote Whyte* 


the present time research the field industrial 
relations being carried much more actively than the 
past. But while the completed studies yield interesting in- 
sights, few cases can add the conclusions one study 
the conclusions others. This necessary step the build- 
ing scientific discipline generally impossible because 
the studies are carried out with many different frames 
reference. 


the aim this article set forth frame refer- 
ence which will make possible organize the data in- 
dustrial relations more fruitful basis, although not 
claim that the scheme elaborated can cope with every 
pertinent problem the field. intention set 
some objective, rough, measures that will differentiate 
various types union-management relations, that will enable 
locate certain special problems, and that will point 
out where changes must introduced into the social systems 
order achieve certain definable results. 


The following scheme analysis consists four basic 
terms: interaction, actions, sentiments and symbols. Under 
interaction, fall the contacts among people with special refer- 
ence their frequency, duration and Under 
actions, reference made the things people apart from 
along with the interaction process. Many kinds actions 
may noticed, but prefer pay closest attention those 
most readily observable and even quantifiable the indus- 
trial plant: for example, such rough categories whether 
men are work their machines, absent, out strike. 
Such information available since the majority plants 
keep detailed reports the quantity production, ab- 
senteeism and on. 


sentiments meant the way people feel about each 
other and the institutions which they belong, and the moral 
standards which they believe. 


*William Foote Whyte the staff the New York State 
School Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell University. This 
paper was read Dr. Whyte the Annual Meeting the Society 
For Applied Anthropology, May, 1949. 

See “Measuring Human Relations,” Eliot Chapple (with 
the collaboration Conrad Arensberg), Genetic Psychology 
Monographs, No. 22, 1940. 


Symbols include the phrases used people when convers- 
ing, the physical objects that define their social world for 
them, and on.? 

this article, particular attention focussed upon inter- 
action because seems provide the best framework 
which explain people’s actions, the sentiments they feel 
and the symbols used them. This study, then, the 
relationship between interaction and actions, sentiments and 
symbols, union-management relations. 

regard unions and managements two social systems 
made highly interdependent parts. Since the two sys- 
tems closely interlock several points, follows that one 
mutually dependent upon the other. This means that if, 
one system, there change the pattern interaction, 
will have repercussions throughout both that system and the 
interlocked system. Our problem observe the varying 
patterns interaction commonly see and determine 
the sentiments, actions and symbols that with them. 


are the factors that contribute situation where 
there are sentiments harmony conflict between union 
and management? What conditions interaction lead union 
and management people discuss the other party with ex- 
pressions hostility, and under what conditions they 
speak each other with respect? research proceeds will 
necessary define the sentiments much more narrowly, 
but for the present such marked contrasts are observed that 
possible draw some preliminary conclusions about the 
organization interaction fit each pattern sentiments. 

Before getting down cases, certain limitations should 
stated. the first place, referring only industrial 
unions, and not craft unions, and situations where bar- 
gaining done plant-to-plant basis, rather than those 
where master contract worked out for large company 
entire industry. However, this does not mean that the 
conclusions drawn here are limited small business. There 
are many large industrial organizations operating basis 
where the local plants have considerable degree auton- 
omy and where the union-management relationship worked 
out that level. 


See Principles Anthropology, Eliot Chapple and Carle- 


ton Coon. Henry Holt Co., 1942, 465 ff. 
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Whether this scheme will work analyzing relationships 
the coal industry the building trades unknown. 
attempt has been made apply it. the development 
scientific work this field not necessary, 
opinion, elaborate scheme that will encompass all pos- 
sible variations phenomena. fact, feel that one thing 
holding back progress has been the effort arrive uni- 
versal solutions. shall entirely satisfied the tentative 
formulation set forth here operates effectively the field for 
which has been designed. 

The diagrams used are very much over-simplified. They 
describe only four levels organization, leaving out staff 
organizations order concentrate upon the relations 
between the line organization management and the union 
—except for one diagram which has been necessary 
include staff. studying any particular case will, 
course, necessary for the researcher draw his diagrams 
terms the actual number levels organization and 
tie staff with line. 

These diagrams are not intended cover all possibilities 
union-management relationships, even within the limita- 
tions already stated. They represent merely outline 
few the common types observed. the scheme proves 
value, other researchers may introduce other observed 
patterns. 

The analysis begins with the period before the union 
enters the plant, Diagram concentrating here the 
other diagrams upon the frequency interaction and the 
origination that interaction. 


KEY 


THICKNESS ARROWS REPRESENTS 
RELATIVE FREQUENCIES ORIGI- 
NATION ACTION 


TOP MANAGEMENT 
MIDDLE MANAGEMENT 
WORKERS 
UNION STEWARDS 
MIDDLE UNION 


TOP UNION 


non-union plant there are many varieties inter- 
action patterns, but emphasis here placed one very 
common type. studies such this, found that origi- 
nation action proceeded with very high frequency down 
the line from top management the worker, with very 
little action being originated the line. indicated the 
key, the thickness the arrows indicates rough estimate 
the relative frequency interaction. 


Diagram representing the situation when the union 
enters, shows what drastic change introduced into the 
social system management when this occurs. New and 
unfamiliar people enter the picture originate action for 
management various levels. Furthermore, one the chief 
effects the union organization place limitations upon 
the frequency with which the foremen can originate action 
for the workers. The foreman thus finds himself posi- 
tion whose difficulty will elaborated upon later. 


Various studies have shown that such drastic change 
the pattern interaction presents difficult adjustment 
problem those concerned. The top management, accus- 
tomed unilateral control, finds difficult respond 
the origination new group people. Management’s 
efforts cope with this situation will described terms 
two common patterns interaction. 


‘ 


Diagram depicts management’s “soft policy.” fol- 
lowing this policy, management adheres the theory that 
can win peace and harmonious adjustment with the union 
through satisfying the demands the union leadership 


When 


the Union Enters 


Before 


the Union Enters 
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often possible. They look fondly toward the day when 
their generosity will rewarded—the day the union leaders 
will cease pushing their demands. Unfortunately for man- 
agement that day never dawns, and if, regard the prob- 
lem terms the pattern interaction, recognize that 
such outcome impossible. The union leaders, accus- 
tomed originating action for management relatively 
high frequency, will not adjust easily situation calling 
for cessation their origination. Also, should note 
this diagram the strong control exercised upon the rank 
and file the union leadership. their demands are granted 
management, the union leaders are able offer constant 
rewards the rank and file, thus strengthening their efforts 
originate action down the line the union. 


long management continues give in, trouble 
may avoided, but such behavior part 
not unlimited. For example, may take the case the 
Blank Manufacturing Company which operated chemical 
plant employing about 350 workers. The president the 
company had given the union leaders often and 
readily that wages his plant had become the highest the 
industry, approximately percent above the level his 
competitors. The men also had the finest working conditions 
the industry. the same time, however, costs were high 
and productivity within the plant compared unfavorably 
with competitive plants. Consequently, the Blank Company 
was losing money. The president reluctantly decided that 
the time had come say “No” union demands. Since 
did not feel able take this step himself, hired indus- 
trial relations man act for him. The first time the new 
executive put his foot down, the union went out strike. 
The strike was unauthorized, violation the contract, 
and the international officers the union exercised all their 
influence persuade the men return work, but the 
control the local leadership over the rank and file was 
tight that the strike continued with solid ranks for many 
weeks. 


the end the fifth week, the international officers 
ruled the strike clear violation contract, and wrote 
all employes telling them that unless they returned work 
within days they would lose their jobs. Even under this 
pressure, only percent the 350 workers returned 
the plant. The international union then began recruit new 
workers break the strike, and three months later the plant 
was back operation, but with highly inexperienced and 
unskilled working force. Throughout this entire period, only 
percent the original work force showed willingness 
break away from its local union leadership, thus illustrat- 
ing the strength that leadership, built over years 
gaining concessions from management. 


This strike was, course, disastrous for the local union 
leaders and for the nine-tenths the workers who lost their 
jobs the plant. was also terrible financial blow 
the company. Furthermore, indicated management that 
its policy with the union for many years had been basically 
misconceived. 


Managements 
Soft Policy 


Managements 
Tough Policy 


soft policy impracticable, let observe the results 
“tough policy.” Diagram see such situation. 
maintain union-management relations, the management 
must respond origination action from the union cer- 
tain times. But each time the union demands some action, 
seems the management people that they are giving away 
some their powers and prerogatives. Therefore, be- 
comes highly important management thinking draw the 
line between those powers and prerogatives that can safely 
yielded shared with the union and those that must re- 
main sacred management. The tough policy management 
then seeks draw this line order protect its preroga- 
tives and takes strong defensive position behind it, defend- 
ing its privileges elaborate, legalistic manner. re- 
sult, there much pressure the union structure toward 
management, the union feeling compelled originate action 
upon management, but with only limited success because 
the narrowly defined areas which management willing 
give ground. situation this kind find that man- 
agement generally stern disciplinarian who takes firm 
steps questions discipline. Within the union this atti- 
tude may generate much antagonism toward management, 
but the punishments are followed through fairly con- 
sistently there are not likely many undisciplined out- 
breaks. Wildcat strikes may more product confusion 
and inconsistency than tough management. However, 
the management that pursues tough policy builds strong 
hostilities toward itself within the union, and those strikes 
that are authorized may long and bitter. such situa- 
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tions may found that the workers are not particularly 
interested stepping productivity for management, the 
latter achieving production through its technology and the 
various controls exercises over the job. 


Many management people have surveyed the results 
both soft policy and tough policy and recognize the draw- 
backs each approach. making their decision neither 
tough nor soft, they resolve “firm but fair.” For the 
analysis interaction, this policy has one basic difficulty: 
One may announce that one being 
firm, but others one’s attitude may appear stubborn and 
unyielding. One may believe one being fair, but the re- 
action others may that they are being badly cheated. 
The terms “firm” and are vague and are subject 
many different interpretations that particular pattern 
interaction defined. They are simply set symbols 
which may described management ideal. 


There is, nevertheless, alternative the tough and 
soft policies. This can seen from examining the diagrams 
alone. compare and note one striking simi- 
larity: management rarely originates action directly for the 
union. Management has only one channel through which 
originate action: through its own structure. Whether they 
are acting tough soft, the managerial people these 
situations feel themselves defensive position, and regard 
any move the part the union attempt take 
away ground from management. For them highly 
unrewarding position and does not augur well for harmoni- 
ous relations with the union. way out this problem 
shown the diagram called “Union-Management Recip- 
rocity.” 


While most the observations this article are rather 
tentative and based upon small number cases, one gen- 
eralization can made with considerable confidence: wher- 
ever union and management industry get along well to- 
gether and express favorable sentiments toward each other 
find management originating action directly for the 
union some degree, well originating down its own 


Union-Management 


management structure. What arises may termed re- 
ciprocity the origination and when this de- 
velops also find what generally described shar- 
ing responsibilities between union and management. 
Tough managements constantly talk about union irresponsi- 
bility and demand that the union leaders become more re- 
sponsible. But what they mean responsibility? 
find that according their conception, management has 
the responsibility organizing production, effecting tech- 
nological changes, setting the marketing and advertising 
facilities, and on, through wide range vital and in- 
teresting activities. the other hand, the union leaders are 
responsible for preventing their members from going 
strike participating and encouraging them 
follow the plant rules general. The union leaders are 
supposed make their position felt only the grievance 
procedure. Their responsibilities, therefore, are entirely 
negative character, that is, the union leaders exercising 
their have punishing effect upon the 
members. This hardly the foundation upon which 
build harmonious union-management relationship. the 
leaders are hold their positions, they cannot follow through 
this negative conception responsibility, desired 
management. 


sharing responsibilities does not necessarily mean 
that the management must have the full concurrence the 
union before acting upon every problem. There are varieties 
adjustments this area, but certain that some 
the major problems affecting the union, new action 
should taken management without thorough discus- 
sion with the key union people. 


With the development reciprocity between union and 
management the top levels find the people concerned 
expressing favorable sentiments toward each other and 
speaking with some pride about the way they get along 
together. However, the fact that adjustment has been 
reached top levels does not necessarily mean that relations 
will flow harmoniously the lower levels. Since the social 
systems are made interdependent parts, changes 
one part will affect other parts; but change that leads 
more harmonious relations one point will not itself 
necessarily have the same impact other points. Further 
compensatory changes many points each system are 
essential. 


illustrate this observation, let look the situation 
Diagram “Foremen Under Pressure.” Here see 
that possible work out harmonious relationship 


Those who have read our article the Buchsbaum Case, 
(“From Conflict Cooperation. Study Union-Management 
Relations,” Introduction and Analysis Andrew Whiteford, 
William Foote Whyte and Burleigh Gardner, members the 
Committee Human Relations Industry, The University 
Chicago. Applied Anthropology, Volume No. Special Issue, 
Fall, 1946.) may remember that did not diagram this point. 
The only diagram used described situation which only the 
union originated action for management. However, the discussion 
that case itself clearly shows that one important aspect the 
harmonious relations that developed was President Buchsbaum’s 
willingness and ability originate action for the union many 
occasions. simply did not see the relevance this poini the 
time the case was written up. 
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top levels such manner that the foremen feel themselves 
under increasing pressure from above well from the 
union. For complete understanding this situation, 
should consider the pressure staff organizations, for 
recent years the foreman’s freedom action has been seri- 
ously curtailed the development staff activities en- 
gineering departments, industrial relations staffs, and 
on. The foreman’s situation today often means that while 
the union originating action for him, the very presence 
the union limits his freedom originate action for his 
subordinates. Moreover, the presence the union may also 
lead increasing pressures the foreman from the top 
down. often find top management regarding the fore- 
man something scapegoat. union-management fric- 
tions chiefly crop this point, some top management 
people regard the whole problem one foreman-training 
and, therefore, they seek devise more elaborate methods 
telling the foreman what do.4 With all these pressures 
converging upon him, the foreman finds himself limited 
his opportunities compensate for them, consequently 
not unusual find him complaining that has become 
bumping-post between labor and management, and express- 
ing many ways the feeling that what have de- 


How the foreman reestablish his 
equilibrium the face these pressures? One answer 
shown Diagram “Foreman Organization.” Here 
find foremen joining organizations such The Foreman’s 
Association America, which enables them originate 
action the line management far the highest 
levels, necessary. The Foreman’s Association America 
has declined strength considerably post-war years for 
reasons beyond the scope this study. However, still 
find foremen expressing the desire for representative 
convey their wants the higher levels management. 


not suggested that organization foremen the 
only method which they can reestablish their equilibrium 
management’s system relationships. Diagram shows 
the possibilities adjustment three directions: Fore- 
men may encouraged increase the frequency with 
which they originate action upon their superiors. The origi- 
nation action from superiors foremen may de- 
creased. The foreman may encouraged originate action 
for the union steward. put this statement possibilities 
into subjective language, management should 
encourage foremen make their needs felt, and should 
allow them more freedom organize and operate their de- 


This kind situation not confined union-management 
systems where cooperative relations have developed the top. 
Rather, seems general problem modern industrial organiza- 
tion. The problem the role the foreman was very acute during 
the war the Ford Motor Company and the Packard Motor 
Company. Conflict with the union was common within Packard, 
and while the Ford top management expressed the desire get 
along, there were many difficult unresolved problems even top 
levels between union and management. 


“The Man the Middle: Position and Problems the Fore- 
man,” Burleigh Gardner and William Foote Whyte. Applied 
Anthropology, Special Issue, Volume No. Spring, 1945. Also 
“The Foreman: Master and Victim Double 
Roethlisberger, Harvard Business Review, Spring, 1945, 
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partments. The foremen should also consult with union 
stewards before taking action discipline and other prob- 
lems involving the union within their department. gen- 
eral, find that where situation giving scope these 
adjustments prevails, the foremen have high morale and ex- 
press favorable sentiments toward both management and 
the union. 


Cooperation between top union and top management 
presents hazards for union organization also, shown 
the situation Diagram this diagram find 
management originating action for top union with rela- 
tively high frequency and top union originating action down 
the line inside the union, with identical frequency. Here, 
also, originations action the union line and from top 
union top management have been relatively curtailed. 
This situation has certain definite characteristics terms 
symbols and sentiments. find that after certain num- 
ber encounters, both top union and top management 
people establish personal ties and feeling mutual trust. 
Union leaders become aware and interested manage- 
ment’s problems, such costs and productivity, and realize 
that the management people are not the ogres they expected 
have deal with. There awakened the union lead- 
ers sympathetic attitude toward management’s point 
view. Furthermore, they begin use the same symbols 
lems. these symbols fail win response from the rank 
and file, the union leaders come feel that the former don’t 
understand sufficiently what going and need have 


“the true described them. sometimes hear 
top union leaders speak the same disparaging terms 
management people tend the intelligence and lack 
understanding the rank and file. The management man 
who hears such talk should not regard healthy sign 
organization, but rather danger signal pointing 
possible future split within the union. several cases 
situation this kind has led rank and file uprising 
where the top union officers were voted out office; 
other cases find top union leaders making commitments 
for the rank and file which they are then unable carry out. 


The union-management men who see this danger ap- 
proaching may find possible solution referring back 
Diagram which relatively high frequency origina- 
tion action prevails within the union from the bottom up. 
Interaction within the union these two directions (up and 
down) are closely related. When top union and top man- 
agement get together increase the frequency with which 
top union originates down the line its structure, they 
should not ignore the necessity build activity the 
line the union. this not done, the equilibrium 
the system will destroyed. 


Beginning with the Chapple-Arensberg interaction scheme, 
this system analysis has been developed the basis 
observation number cases. have tested out 
studies now progress and find highly useful for point- 
ing out areas stress and strain the social system and for 
indicating possible ways relieving such stresses. 


For example, study Orvis Collins union-manage- 
ment relations the Tennessee Valley Authority showed 
that foremen and union steward relations were remarkably 
good, both sides speaking favorably those they dealt with 
the opposite structure. According this framework 
analysis, would then expect find the foremen origi- 
nating action for the stewards matters discipline, and 
other areas, addition their normal activity re- 
sponding the stewards. When interviewed the 
topic, that was precisely what was found. the other hand, 
although Collins found that over-all union-management re- 
lations TVA were remarkably harmonious, did find 
one area where some minor tension between members 
middle management and the union existed. TVA, in- 
deed, the middle management people alone seemed feel 
themselves defensive position and fear that the union 
was depriving them some power. their part, the union 
men spoke highly most members management but were 
critical many middle management people. According 
our conceptual scheme, should expect find that mem- 
bers middle management did not originate for the union 
any appreciable extent, while their opposite numbers 
the union originated action for them with relatively high 
frequency. When interviewed test this hypothesis, 
found amply substantiated the data. Applying the 
scheme this manner points out tension areas and gives 
some explanation how these tensions are related the 
social system, well indicating possible changes that 
would relieve the tensions. 


The scheme analysis has practical utility and also cer- 


The Split Within the Union 
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tain limitations. can show union management man 
what pattern interaction aim order get cer- 
tain results actions and sentiments from this structure 
interaction. For example, the foregoing example, 
were relieve the pressure upon middle management 
people ways would have devised decrease the fre- 
quency origination action upon them from above, and 
perhaps increase their frequency origination the line 
and enable them originate action for the union. 


This states what must done interaction terms, but 
does not explain how possible move from one 
pattern interaction another. Obviously, cannot 
accomplish change simply telling executive, 
you need originate action more frequently upon the 
union.” The problem effecting transitions the patterns 
interaction union-management relations vital one 


that now absorbs large part our research interest. For 
this purpose especially useful study cases where there 
has been marked shift from conflict cooperation, such 
the study Buchsbaum and Company and the Interna- 
tional Chemical Workers Union, which was the first case 
this nature analyzed human relations basis. 
now work detailed study comparable change 
the relationship between Inland Steel Container Company 
and the United Steelworkers. 


Observations made far point the importance the 
contract negotiating process itself affecting transitions 
union-management relations. Work also underway 
this field and hope able show how day day 
relations between union and management affect the negotia- 
tion process, and how that process itself may the 
development new pattern interaction. 
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HUMAN ORGANIZATION 
Experiments Training 
Overseas Administrators 

Felix Keesing* 
part their training programs during and times irretrievable mistakes which could 


War II, various university and other groups developed ex- 
periments supplement orthodox classroom teaching with 
more concrete demonstration and application field tech- 
niques. These related such problems using interpreters, 
questioning informants, and dealing with practical situa- 
tions simulated field conditions. Such experiments ap- 
pear hold interesting possibilities wider development 
and adaptation for training students not only for admin- 
istration among peoples other ethnic backgrounds, but also 
the graduate level anthropology and other human 
science fields. Presented here are some brief notes their 
use training programs Stanford University, first 
connection with the Far Eastern Area and Language Pro- 
gram, and more recently the School Naval Administra- 
tion where naval officers are prepared handle administra- 
tive responsibilities the United States Pacific Island ter- 
ritories. 


Shortly after the Stanford FEAL program started 
1943, Dr. Paul Fejos, Research Director the Viking 
Fund, New York anthropological foundation, introduced 
such experiment connection with series lectures 
the applications anthropology administrative work. 
set situation which Commanding Officer had 
land his men given island Indonesia, make deci- 
sions assembling and transporting equipment, find way 
for his party through forest and mountain area, talk 
Malay various local islanders, and otherwise make 
series decisions and initiate series operations step 
step under carefully simulated conditions approximating 
real situation. Language teachers played the appropriate 
Malay roles, with preliminary coaching the total situa- 
tion. This experiment occupied several hours, and not only 
proved highly dramatic but also opened the eyes the 
trainee participants vivid fashion the problems they 
might called upon face, and the numerous em- 


*Felix Keesing Executive Head the Department 
Sociology and Anthropology, Stanford University. 


made acting and talking through such situation. 


Dr. Fejos worked out number other experiments 
this character during two subsequent teaching periods 
Stanford. Most them involved more sharply focussed 
problem situations which several might worked through 
with different individuals and groups two-hour period. 
For example, administrative officer has deal with 
strike his native cooks, with complaint interference 
one his men with local woman; has brief 
plane-load men the minutes before emergency 
landing made area believed have possibly hostile 
population unused white men. 


The resident Stanford staff also continued develop 
major projects this character regular features the 
training program. These were adapted variously condi- 
tions China, Japan, and the Pacific islands, and empha- 
sized either area language features both. Later all such 
projects were carefully analyzed their effectiveness 
instructors and class. The following are few specimen 
problems: 


U.S. officer (played instructor) with 
knowledge the Chinese language has unload ship 
Chinese coastal village within range Japanese bombers. 
(Situation showing ship and pier drawn blackboard.) 
His language officer trainee) has mediate with village 
headman (another trainee) and group villagers needed 
serve workers (rest trainees). Having had sleep 
for hours, the officer barks orders and comments all 
kinds peremptorily English. The language officer has 
transmit these the Chinese, taking account the fact 
that must prevent the headman and workers from becom- 
ing angry and leaving. Interchanges back and forth. 
Translating such phrases two ton crane tripod 
with hand winch, etc.” takes language training far from 
its academic runways. Staging air raid adds the situa- 
tion. Chinese language instructor throughout the 
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project keep check and fill out the vocabulary gaps. 
(Note: Chinese language class with five months’ intensive 
training can handle such problem with remarkable 
facility. 


nesia and take over Japanese observation post. First orders 
are opened naming and placing the specific island (until 
then its precise location within this geographically differen- 
tiated zone has been unknown), and giving the date and 
prospective time landing. Immediately selected group 
trainees, the light their general knowledge geo- 
graphic principles (monsoons, flora and fauna, etc. Indo- 
nesia) have brief the class succinctly for the operation: 
expected seasonal wind conditions, landing conditions, ter- 
rain, rainfall, water supply, expectation local food 
supplies, etc., relating the island concerned. After 
this phase, the party presumed have landed under 
command officer (trainee), along with various inter- 
preters (Malay, Chinese, Japanese language trainees). 
new episode starts with the party entering the house the 
local sultan (stage setting roughly furnished correspond). 
They are faced with the following scene: the sultan 
language teacher) sitting table, Chinese (who turns 
out trader, acted language teacher) holding 
revolver the back captured Japanese (acted 
language teacher), whose hands are above his head. Using 
his own language competence and also employing his inter- 
preters, the C.O. has one hour which untangle the 
situation, find out what has been happening, establish 
working relations with the sultan and obtain information 
the observation post. 


(Smaller experiment.) Various administrative officers 
(trainees), knowing Malay, have been instructed estab- 
lish rapport with leaders area now being occupied, 
and cultivate their good will the United States. They are 
confronted successively with (a) Javanese nationalist 
leader, (b) Islamic leader with the reputation being 
fanatic, (c) minor rajah who has collaborated with the 
Japanese, and (d) assortment others. (These roles 
are played staff members.) The trainees have talk 
the situation out, using knowledge etiquette and other 
training. 


The development April, 1946, the School Naval 
Administration Stanford gave renewed opportunity 
experiment with training devices this kind. The Navy 
allotted the School, Stanford’s request, several naval 
officers who had had first-hand experience different districts 
the Micronesian islands during the Military Govern- 
ment phase administration, and who had been trained 
either the Columbia Princeton Schools Military Gov- 
ernment. These officers were able supply concrete in- 
stances which administrative personnel had encountered 
significant problems, and projects were then developed 
confront officers training with similar situations. Other 
projects were worked out the staff fit topics which 
were being currently taken classroom and seminar 
work, 


Usually three four such projects can run through 
two-hour session. The staff makes rough approxi- 
mation furnishings, costume, etc., give some realism 
each project, and its members play out the parts inter- 
preters, islanders and other characters with which the admin- 
istrative officers have deal. The officers selected take 
the administrative roles each project have the right 
name those required for the next. The individual group 
selected given preliminary briefing the context 
the situation before being confronted with the persons and 
problems which are handled. Some examples follow: 


storm has washed out road the Palaus near 
the administrative center (shown the blackboard 
diagram). The local high chief has promised that his people 
will supply the labor repair it, all regular station per- 
sonnel have their hands full with emergency opera- 
tions. But the end three days nothing has been done, and 
the C.O. and his Executive Officer (trainees) are faced 
with preliminary decision: will they the chief’s 
house, will they ask the high chief come the office? 
(Almost invariably the last done, and pros and cons 
this are evaluated later). The C.O. and Exec., with their 
interpreter (staff members alerted demonstrate prob- 
lems interpretation) are then faced with the chief (staff 
member) whom they must handle with appropriate eti- 
quette. Though all the conversation English, 
mediated back and forth through the interpreter. The prob- 
lem becomes one motivating relatively inert chief, and 
full pitfalls for the unwary officer, for example, may 
commit the U.S. Government making promises without 
official authority, may make lengthy and abstruse state- 
ments which the Palauan interpreter with limited knowl- 
edge English cannot convey adequately, may resort 
strong-arm methods. 


legal officer and his assistant Truk have 
earlier dealt with case serious slander: two Trukese 
husbands are the “brig,” and their respective wives have 
been fined $10 each. The wives are appear pay the 
fine. Having been told this background, the legal officers are 
then confronted with the two women (staff members 
costume), who claim they have money nor have their 
relatives. pressed the officers, they then produce 
each and ask the officers settle for that. Will the officers 
accept? Will they note that the women have lied the first 
instance and what will they about it? the officers 
tell the women return later with the rest the money, 
usually happens, the time then considered have 
elapsed, and the women again confront. the officers “with- 
out money.” All this generally leads into interesting ex- 
changes about kinship and property usages. also affords 
lot amusement—for the rest the class, least. 


The Governor and Chief Medical Officer American 
Samoa are having dinner the latter’s porch. The selected 
trainees are briefed and then seated, without warning 
what happen. Samoan houseboy (staff member) 
serves them and goes out. They are told new the 
C.O.’s house. minute two later there scuffle out- 
side and Samoan naval guard (staff member) comes 
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bringing scared houseboy and elderly Samoan (staff 
member), the latter carrying well-packed box food- 
stuffs. The guard explains that found the houseboy 
the back door handing out the box, filled from the C.O.’s 
refrigerator, the old Samoan. The latter the houseboy’s 
father, and the younger brother the local high chief whose 
daughter’s marriage being celebrated nearby village. 
Will the C.O. become angry enough start “trying the 
case” immediately his porch? will dismiss till 
the morning for full inquiry? the latter case, will 
call the local chief? staff member stands act 
the chief, and usually called before the problem 
fully unravelled. Interesting questions emerge the dif- 
ferences between Western and Samoan property concepts, 
and the problems and “sharing,” well the 
handling important personages delicate situations. This 
can done with without interpreters, many Samoans 
know English reasonably well. 


official inspection party (trainees) resting 
trail some distance away from the village where its mem- 
bers had spent the previous night. The baggage carriers 
from the village (staff members others) are also resting 
and their loads are the ground. the party islander 
(staff member) from another district who has been allowed 
travel with them. Suddenly excited islander (staff 
member) approaches and speak the C.O.—he 
says from the village. When questioned, transmits 
message from its headman accusing the strange islander 
having interfered with ancestral grave, from which 
bones are missing. The carriers show fright, and unless dealt 
with (as not likely happen) are primed bolt within 
minute two, leaving the baggage behind. The C.O. will 
undoubtedly examine the pack carried the islander and 
it, course, skull. What will the C.O. and his offi- 
cers do? Will the C.O. back the village himself, 
will send back his Exec.? they risk taking the ac- 
cused islander, who meantime shows utmost fright, back 
face the villagers, will they hustle him out the district 
stand court trial? decided adopt the former 
course, additional scene can worked out show the 
conference with the local headman (staff), how attempt 
made return the skull, mollify the people, deal with the 
delinquent islander the villagers’ satisfaction, and find new 
carriers. This likely bring out important questions 
local religious beliefs that the administrator must face. 


These examples should suffice indicate the diversified 
kinds problems which can approached this tech- 
nique. Its adaptation different types training needs, in- 
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cluding the more orthodox field contacts the anthro- 
pologist may easily visualized. 


assessing briefly the worth such projects, certain 


weaknesses are obvious. Even with the best possible simu- 


lation local field conditions there bound arti- 
ficial and generalized character them; there cannot 
any complete transference from the context our own 
culture that the people and region being represented 
trainees are likely self-conscious the face staff 
participation and observing and critical audience, and 
feel particularly afraid being humiliated making bad 
showing; project may break down more less completely 
through the spontaneous development leads conversa- 
tion and action which were not anticipated even the most 
careful preliminary briefing the “characters.” 


the credit side, however, such projects have proved 
amazingly illuminating both regards the subject matter 
training and the potential effectiveness the trainee. 
quickly demonstrated class that ability apply 
knowledge learned the classroom, talk problems out 
active pattern, involving choice words, the making 
practical decisions, and knacks handling people and 
situations, not necessarily show high correlation with 
getting “A” conventional class examinations about 
subject-matter. Again, trainees, being confronted with 
situations approximating those they may meet the field, 
are likely gain much greater sense the relevance 
what they are learning under more academic conditions 
the classroom. The instructional staff can also profit what 
demonstrated being significant otherwise their 
teaching program. Problems which involve using interpreters, 
employing etiquette and gestures, handling informants and in- 
formation, talking simple words and brief, sharply focussed 
sentences (but not pidginized baby talk), avoiding use 
confusing negative questions (for example, “don’t you have 
such and such?”), avoiding outward appearances being 
upset confused while making decisions, gaining body poise 
and eliminating mannerisms action situations—all such 


highly practical matters may vividly brought 


instructors, trainee participants, and 
observing class essential follow-up every problem. 
This gives full opportunity review critically and detail 
the implications what happened, and what might have 
happened other leads had been followed. has been the 
practice Stanford repeat with successive groups those 
problems which prove most successful, and the instructional 
staff can then include for comparison the strong and weak 
points shown earlier trainees involved the same problem. 
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Canadian Indian Community 


John Honigmann* 


this paper proposed explore the motivations 
and other social forces that drive the Attawapiskat Cree 
Indian, particularly the adult male, work. attempt 
will also made indicate briefly how knowledge work 
incentives may use cross-cultural administration. 
aware one other specific study dealing with the 
problem work incentives exotic community. This 
has been written Thomas Garth and concerns the 
Atsugewi Indians Northeastern Since there 
are points which the Attawapiskat people’s attitudes closely 
parallel those Atsugewi society the latter operated prior 
white contact, brief summary Garth’s material 
appears desirable. 


Unlike Attawapiskat, Atsugewi was social group strati- 
fied into three social classes between which upward mobility 
could achieved evidence industriousness and wealth. 
Tt was a social svsiem in which paupers were held in low- 
est esteem. Early rising and little sleep were great virtues 
those Californians, and honorific nickname was 
ing all the Children were advised work and warned 
against idling. adult who succeeded measuring 


*John Honigmann Assistant Professor Anthropology 
New York University. The data for this paper were obtained 
between July, 1947 and June, 1948 Attawapiskat, trading post 
serving about 460 Cree Indians and located the west coast 
James Bay, Ontario. The material was collected part 
study applied anthropology undertaken behalf the 
National Committee for Community Health Studies (Canada). 
The Committee directed its attention the problem discovering 
the sociological and other relevant factors underlying the health 
the James Bay Indians. The anthropological aspects the 
undertaking were under the direction Professor Gordon 
Brown, University Toronto, whose help pleased 
edge. full report the James Bay Project, which also included 
field work Mr. Kerr Rupert’s House, P.Q., may ex- 
pected appear shortly. 


Thomas Garth. “Emphasis Industriousness among the 
Atsugewi.” American Anthropologist, Vol. 47, No. pp. 554-566. 
See also Herkovits, The Economic Life Primitive Peoples, 
Alfred Knopf, New York, 1940, pp. 97-99. 


the ideal his group hunted fished “continually and 
even the coldest After discussing how industri- 
ousness could earn rewards such political power and 
desirable mate, Garth points out that idleness followed 
one result failure comply with supernatural regula- 
tions. other words, constituted the wages what might 
designated Atsugewi work emphasis cannot 
dismissed entirely the result rigorous environment, 
the author points out, inasmuch rigorous environments 
are known where the emphasis industriousness not 
specifically reported. Reading and field work northern 
Canada convince that somewhat comparable attitudes 
are fairly widespread among the North American Indians, 
least were the date European contact. Hence, 
the emphasis work not peculiarly product Western 
Protestantism, sometimes thought. 


Like the Atsugewi, the Attawapiskat Indians also live 
animals (which provide the principal source their liveli- 
hood—trapping) have practically disappeared. The economic 
picture may gauged from the fact that 1946-47, over 
$10,000 worth Government relief goods went the com- 
munity. Another $11,000 was paid out family allow- 
ances, while about $23,000 was derived from earned income. 
Income mainly secured winter when, having left the 
trading post, the Indians set traps the forest. The re- 
sultant fur catch offered the white traders payment 
winter’s outfit purchased the previous fall. Except 
for brief period summer, the Indian constantly debt, 
common pattern for modern natives living the northern 
Canadian forests. 


The conjugal family the primary unit social organ- 
ization among the Attawapiskat natives, and interfamilial 
economic cooperation rare. Thus, the serious illness the 
family head his wife can have drastic consequences 
the unit’s economy curtails the male’s trapping activi- 
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ties. While man and woman buy food and clothing for all 
members the family with the proceeds from their trapping, 
grown son free some extent spend his income 
will. The father may suggest the purchase some 
food for the household and the boy will almost certainly 
buy himself new clothing, but the decision regarding what 
with the money rests with the latter. After marriage 
son’s income used provide for his own family. some 
cases this leads the relative neglect aged parents who 
are physically longer able provide for themselves. One 
explanation for this behavior the fact that subsistence 
economy leaves little surplus either food, time energy 
for the care indigent relatives. However, belief that 
support the old obligation has not developed 
Attawapiskat. Despite the importance relief and family 
allowances the food supply, the husband still regards him- 
self primarily responsible and the person whom the 
well-being the family depends. Accordingly, find the 
community quite ready condemn any family head who, 
through indifference, neglects his domestic obligations. 


this introductory sketch Attawapiskat life, sev- 
eral social incentives work have already been stressed, 
namely, the necessity settle one’s debts order 
able secure the wherewithal for trapping the following 
fall, the desire provide for one’s family, and unwillingness 
excite the community disapproval which would follow any 
neglect family obligations. The role public opinion 
deserves closer examination, following which shall discuss 
the way fear failure can work against industriousness. 


already implied, the Attawapiskat Indian community 
lacks any formal status hierarchy. There are families 
who, wealth birth, are regarded socially superior. 
Prestige comes any mature youth adult who works 
industriously and successfully. 


Social esteem does not derive from hoarding. Also pres- 
tige cannot customarily lost anyone except the in- 
dividual himself. This may refusing work 
violating ethical rules. Aging tends lower prestige 
interfering with person’s ability work. Hence 
old man not regarded with respect and, like 
woman, regarded unsuitable material for the (mostly) 
nominal status chief. During the prime life, however, 
every man can strive gain prestige keep the esteem 
has already earned. important realize that the 
type work through which prestige can attained 
limited and includes trapping, hunting, fishing, house build- 
ing and the maintenance equipment good condition. 


chief can secure certain increment social worth 
concerning himself with the welfare the community 
(his role defined primarily protector), but the man 
who held this office during our stay was also criticized 
for consistently neglecting activities like trapping and hunt- 
ing. Sickness, like old age, extra-painful this social 
system where both material comfort and prestige depend 
upon self-exertion and being able move about. The an- 
thropologist heard 66-year old woman complain that her 
74-year old, second husband “never works anything” 
and that she was left with all the household chores. 


significant that her husband partly paralyzed and ration- 
ally could not expected execute heavy tasks. the 
other hand, nearly 70-year old widower was admired be- 
cause “he always doing something,” although his activities 
were quite circumscribed due his weakness. 


all the activities that confer prestige, the most im- 
portant the production meat and fowl. Trapping for 
fur may also included here: its importance the economic 
life dates largely from the arrival the European fur 
traders the area over 200 years ago, but currently its 
pursuit rendered less rewarding the scarcity fur 
bearers. Hunting has declined practical economic im- 
portance comparison the trapping-marketing complex, 
but emotionally the former activity probably still the more 
appealing. Today, so-called “good hunter,” youth 
adult male who works industriously hunting trap- 
ping and produces satisfactory amount meat for the 
table and fur for sale, certain win respect from his 
contemporaries. His status (which, course, ultimately 
depends more than work performance) wins him oppor- 
tunities choose among sexually and maritally desirable 
women, enhances his reputation with prospective parents-in- 
law, causes his suggestions respectfully listened 
informal group deliberations, gives him sense security 
and poise, and, finally, assures him that will well 
spoken behind his back, rather than the subject un- 
favorable gossip. These then are the specific rewards ac- 
cruing from industriousness. With the income derived from 
fur, good hunter can acquire other outward signs 
status, things like efficient equipment, paint and new canvas 
for his canoe, well “store food” for himself and his 
family. None these rewards accrue clearly (some not 
all) the female engaged fishing and collecting. 
wife, however, may also have the same standing her 
husband and may benefit from his repute the community. 
Her reputation increased she fulfills the demands 
her female role: keeps her house clean, sets fish nets and 
observes non-occupational virtues like chastity and personal 
cleanliness. While woman’s reputation aided her 
husband’s position, not appear that man com- 
parably affected his social worth the behavior his 
spouse. 


People both sexes are interested competing for ex- 
cellence (i.e. favorable public opinion) their work ac- 
tivities. However, competition not advertised but exists 
under the surface everyday relations. Men, for example, 
not usually boast, but their successes are conveyed through 
the community the grapevine. Where success lacking, 
the news failure certain spread equally fast. boast 
overtly arouses criticism, for competition defined 
form aggression. The best kind competition strive 
more less modestly toward approved goals nobody 
else’s expense. Children are urged develop into capable 
and respected adults, but this never accomplished in- 
vidiously comparing the child the expense others. 
Covetousness understood being competitive anti- 
social sense. example would man who finds place 
where there are plenty animals but his return the 
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trading post lies, saying that there are none the country 
has just visited. Ideally, one should allow others the op- 
portunity exploit such area for game without sacrific- 
ing one’s own chances. The self-negation connoted the 
Christian idea sacrifice relatively meaningless the 
Attawapiskat. 


Underneath and closely related the desire for social 
approval characterizing the Attawapiskat Indian, lies 
strong fear failure reinforced quick sense shame. 
Out the fear failure arises the fact that the Indian 
not likely strive industriously the chances success 
are highly dubious. Conversely, the enthusiasm the 
hunter and trapper keenest when his efforts promise 
bring him not few but many animals. This well illus- 
trated the hunting geese and the trapping muskrat. 
Both animals are easy secure relatively large num- 
bers during the height their well-defined seasons, during 
which the Indian moved considerable enthusiasm. 
Whereas, some other societies, relatively scarce resources 
might recommend harder work, among the Indians scarcity 
quickly perceived disappointing that toward the 
close the goose and muskrat seasons efforts tend relax 
rather than intensify. Despite individual exceptions, this 
statement applies equally the exploitation fish, rabbits, 
berries, well larger game. result the Indian’s dif- 
ferential attitudes toward successful and unsuccessful work 
seems that the native finds great enjoyment when 
actively working, although particular inconveniences as- 
sociated with activity (like cold weather) may deplored. 
However, readily abandons any activity when ceases 
productive and thereby pleasurable. then looks 
other means securing food else subsists temporarily 
the food obtainable relief and family allowances. 


Reliance relief may result some lowering na- 
tive family’s standard living. the other hand, this 
dependence particularly easy among these people, partly 
because the relationship not associated with any ideas 
shame unworthiness. Local whites, however, generally 


endeavor arouse such sentiments toward relief. Psycho- 
logically, the Attawapiskat Cree has defined the Govern- 
ment responsible protector and from whom 
sustenance may properly expected. very intelligent in- 
formant’s remarks will illustrate this attitude: didn’t 
get what were promised when the treaty was signed. 
were promised that the Government would watch 
that wouldn’t hard for anything. The Government 
would supply what was needed. were also promised that 
the Indian would never starve, that the Government would 
feed were hard up. Now only two years since 
relief was first given out Attawapiskat. Last winter 
the first time everybody got relief around here.” 


Summing the foregoing material can said that 
first, the Attawapiskat Indian selects work which has 
significance his scheme values; second, that which 
promises ready success, and third, whose performance will 


For similar attitudes among Ojibwa Indians, see Irving 
Hallowell, “Myth, Culture and Personality.” American Anthro- 
pologist, Vol. 49, No. pp. 553-554. 


stimulate favorable public opinion. Work that fails meet 
these appeals includes wage labor for the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, Roman Catholic Mission and Indian Agency. 
The white groups are eager have native men put time 
during the summer cutting wood, repairing the wooden 
sidewalk that runs the length the settlement, clearing 
willows, working the sawmill, and painting. But the In- 
dians often ignore their solicitations perform these tasks. 


now propose analyze the complex interrelated 
factors that underlie the reluctance engage wage labor 
this type. the first place, Indians are openly critical 
the rates paid for wage work, especially comparison 
the prices locally charged for goods. the occasion 
Indian Agent’s visit July 1947, several speakers claimed 
the floor during band meeting and bitterly criticized the 
prevailing wage rate. Their charges had the support the 
Catholic Missionary, Saindon, who, 1928, wrote that 
wage $2.00 day “truly very modest when compared 
the cost living the Wages were increased 
the fall 1947 from range $1.50-$2.00 $2.00-$2.50 
per day. might expected, criticism regarding work re- 
lations did not cease. the early part the spring 1948, 
group men went delegation the office the 
Company manager and protested vigorously that for certain 
duties the employer was not providing food addition 
the agreed-upon remuneration. (It should made clear 
here that employees are seldom offered, nor they request, 
wage payment cash; instead they receive credit against 
which they are free purchase any merchandise they 
choose.) Investigation the anthropologist revealed their 
demand follow from two principal First 
the principle that man should fed while employed 
even this reflects somewhat lower wage. Second, 
the keen delight with which natives regard present, 
especially voluntary gift food. themselves, higher 
wages fell short these expectations. 


Attawapiskat employers tend justify their wage scales 
pointing out that local prices have fallen much 
56 per cent in the past id ycais. They maintain that the- 
Indian works slowly, loiters long, and must constantly 
supervised. These latter three criticisms appear reasonable, 
although when the Indian enthusiastic about undertaking 
certain tasks for whites, works vigorously and constantly. 
Examples such tasks include the very hard labor involved 
unloading freight from vessels and carrying the goods 
the warehouses. The large groups men who were engaged 
building the anthropologist’s tent frame and “widow’s 
house” also manifested considerable enthusiasm. general, 
projects involving number men working close together 
tend stimulate strong positive emotions. There little 


Emile Saindon. missionnant: Essai sur les missions des 
Oblats Marie Immaculée Baie James. Imprimerie Droit, 
Ottawa, 1928. 

The protest was also related the fact that certain men en- 
gaged counting beaver the Company’s mainland preserve 
felt themselves discriminated against because, unlike group 
guardians working the island preserve, they did not receive 
“rations” well remuneration. The manager’s justification was 
that the island guardians had more territory cover and could 
not trap furs while working, could the mainland workers. 
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wage work, however, that does not soon begin pall after 
several days. Contrary the protestations the Indians, 
not likely that higher wages would change work habits 
must, therefore, look elsewhere for explana- 
tion the factors operating regard wage labor. 


One such factor the people’s own definition summer 
time leisure and relaxation, while winter regarded 
the period for strenuous work, striving, and responsibility. 
The Government nurse received much the same explanation 
when she asked group women why the men avoided 
work summertime. Men work all winter, was the reply, 
and they want rest summer. The nurse’s next pointed 
question, whether women did not also work winter, 
brought forth only laughter. Her question was logical 
far reflected the premises held Canadian society. 
was, however, meaningless the women who both 
winter and summer complement the activities the men. 
When husbands work hard, women work hard, when men 
relax, women undertake secure much country food 
(mainly fish) the region will yield. They become the food 
providers and not appear feel themselves suffering 
from indignity. The men have fulfilled the role that was 
expected them. large extent the picture delib- 
erate summer idleness more apparent than real, for there 
are few tasks traditionally allocated the male that can 
done that season. There are food resources the 
neighborhood hunt. The dislike these sub-Arctic In- 
dians for heat and perspiration must also mentioned 
this connection, and clearly contribute depressing interest 
any strenuous summer activity. 


second important fact with regard wage labor has 
been implied. The Indian does not regard such work 
meaningful. has small place his scheme values. 
Obviously, then, will not result wide public approval. 
Also, the native not prepared lose himself daily 
routine. When recalled that American society, chil- 
dren, through school attendance and classroom activities 
well many other ways, receive long period 
training the ability persist routine shop, store, 
work, yet even then, and despite the fact that for most 
people few alternatives routine labor exist American 
society, there are many individuals who will not perform 
routine activities. The Indian, the other hand, receives 
training for work this sort whose goals are relatively 
remote from the individual’s direct interests. When more 
congenial and traditional alternatives, like goose-shooting, are 
available, small wonder that his attention cannot kept 
the job. 


Interesting note the fact that the James Bay area, 
where few Indian families earn over $1,000 annually from trap- 
ping, wage rates are low. northern British Columbia where the 
average income from trapping four five years ago was close 
$3,000, labor was paid for the rate $1.00 hour, and here 
Indians sometimes employed white specialists build them boats 
and houses. both areas there little enthusiasm for wage labor 
such has been described above. John Honigmann, Eth- 
nography and Acculturation the Fort Nelson Slave, Yale Uni- 
versity Publications Anthropology, No. 33, New Haven, 1946, 
pp. 103-104. Culture and Ethos Kaska Society, Yale University 
Publications Anthropology, No. 40, 1949, pp. 118-120. 


Gardening, source food and occupation that has 
long been encouraged the Mission and Indian Agents, 
from similar lack motivation. The result has pro- 
vided issue around which some minor friction develop- 
ing between Mission and Government people the one 
hand and the Indian community the other. Among the 
factors operating against more extensive cultivation pro- 
gram are the absence tradition plant cultivation, to- 
gether with all the seasonal habits and expectancies that 
such tradition would include; the lack public opinion 
impressed gardening efforts; the obnoxious nature 
tasks like digging and ground clearing, which are also 
largely foreign the indigenous technology (occasionally 
trails are cleared the course walking). has already 
been suggested that the Indian most strongly influenced 
the promise quick and abundant return for his labor. 
satisfaction for that need, cultivation seen unpro- 
ductive and, especially for the male (whom whites have 
made responsible for the community garden), irksome. Since 
women are more used performing routine tasks food- 
getting® (fishing contrasted hunting and large scale fur- 
trapping) has been suggested that more successful gar- 
dening program would result women shared even 
assumed large portion the responsibility for family 
gardens. Family plots, rather than community garden, 
appear more suited group characterized this 
one scarcely any interfamily cooperation. 


Two other factors interfere with the harmonious relations 
whites employers and supervisors and Indians 
workers and wards. First the slight cross-cultural knowl- 
edge possessed whites natives from which better ad- 
justments might result. Second the resentment the Indian 
feels when compares his standard living the white 
man’s. Local whites, who strongly depend Indian labor, 
are largely uninformed about the social 
factors that regulate the latter group’s work behavior. 
This apparent the frequently heard allegations that 
the natives are lazy are being “spoiled” too gen- 
erous relief policy. Information lacking not only among 
whites, however, the Indians have little understanding 
of, say, the realities operating commercial organization. 
The people believe that white men general and the Com- 
pany particular have derived great wealth from the “In- 
dian’s country” with the latter gaining little from the rela- 
tionship. Low fur prices the past are recalled evidence 
exploitation and only the rare individual aware that 
the values particular furs fluctuate the result forces 
beyond the control the local manager. The misunderstand- 
ings which characterize the Attawapiskat social system con- 
tribute complicating the relationship Indians and their 


Interesting this connection portion the report re- 
cently published the African Labour Efficiency Survey, “The 
East African,” the report reads, “has not been bent under the 
discipline organized work. his primitive economy, the steady 
continuous labor carried out work steadily 


and continuously the will and direction another was one 
the hard lessons had learn when began work for 
Europeans.” Quoted Commonwealth Affairs (an organ the 
British Information Services New York), Vol. No. pp. 44- 
45. See also African Labor Efficiency Survey, Colonial Research 
Publications, No. H.M. Stationery Office, London, 
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employers. The Government’s task relation the people 
similarly made more difficult because natives not be- 
lieve that the Government interested their welfare 
and misunderstand the intentions Indian Agents. 


The Attawapiskat Indian not content with his own 
standard living when compares himself the white 
man. One member the delegation which visited the mana- 
ger demand rations addition the agreed-upon re- 
muneration, declared that: boss does not know how 
much travel involved covering the ground and how 
hard live the bush. When the boss travels 
the bush has everything needs. Me, when got 
out, sometimes take only two pounds flour. have 
get food from the country live on. never work the 
clock.” another occasion, informant referred the 
white man’s working and eating the clock, something the 
Indian unable do. Clearly the friction between whites 
and Indians stems partly from the fact that the latter are 
frustrated because they are unable satisfy their needs 
through existing social channels. This conclusion sup- 
ported the fact that several more assertive men have al- 
ready undertaken temporary migrations railroad towns 
northern Ontario work higher wages than Attawapis- 
kat offers. More such movement can probably expected. 


apparent that incentives work specific social 
system, even one relatively “simple” that the 
hunting and trapping Cree Indians Attawapiskat, are 
varied and complexly interrelated. Varied also are the 
human and organizational factors which, spite posi- 
tive emphasis,” interfere with work relations this 
community. way summary, the following conclusions 
are offered from study social relations this Canadian 
Indian group: 


(1) The incentive work depends partly upon the 
meaningfulness activity. (However, well re- 
member that even traditional operations may differently 
rated emotional appeal, e.g., hunting and trapping enjoy 
greater communal popularity than fishing). 


way applying this principle can said that when 
white administrators create work for the Indians order 
reduce relief appropriations they should advised 
develop occupations utilizing many traditional skills and 
habits possible. Indians are already being employed 
guardians for the Hudson Bay Company’s beaver preserves, 
but there dissatisfaction with the way particular Indians 
carry out their guardianship. general, however, the men 
are emotionally more responsive this role than duties 
such willow-cutting. The extension conservation meas- 
ures (to include muskrat, for example) would not only in- 
crease the economic resources the group but would con- 
tinue utilize traditional behavior patterns. the other 
hand, there are other tasks that must done order 
preserve community and Company property—duties like 
sidewalk construction, house-painting and wood-cutting. Dis- 
cretion assigning such work could probably reduce the 
degree native opposition. For example, hot and mosquito- 
clouded days might avoided for wood-cutting, especially 


view the fact that the depleted fur resources the 
area have left the Indians with time their hands winter. 
connection with work the second type, should 
noted that large group Indians engaged task 
characterized greater enthusiasm than two three 
men operate relative isolation. Hence, whenever possible, 
number men could appointed carry out activity 
close association. The larger groups would also likely 
finish before interest became seriously depressed. 


(2) The social rewards industriousness depend upon 
the worker’s efforts being recognized favorable public 
opinion. Social attitudes turn are determined the mean- 
ingfulness and value traditionally imputed occupation. 
For example, gardening efforts tend ignored public 
opinion and consequently produce few social rewards. 


Application this principle requires creating favorable 
public attitudes towards tasks which are invested with some 
meaning and value. The time appears ripe, for instance, 
develop greater public recognition for the beaver guardian 
program. Such recognition, however, will probably come very 
slowly long all the organizational activities are carried 
out whites without native cooperation planning. Much 
information designed arouse stronger interest garden- 
ing, beaver conservation, and other necessary activities could 
presented this wholly literate community inexpensive 
publications. 


(3) Subjectively and culturally defined perceptions 
success and failure determine how hard individual will 
strive under given conditions. The promise quick and rich 
success motivates the Attawapiskat Cree Indian strongly. 
Fear failure discourages him. compelled work 
without any expectation success will unhappy. 


Administrators must communicate the Indians the op- 
timism they feel for community programs. They cannot ex- 
pect that promises ultimate benefits will interest group 
that not preoccupied with the Large scale projects 
ought, whenever possible, planned for piecemeal com- 
pletion. that way, fairly frequent satisfactions will reward 
activity. 


(4) Economic necessity only one factor determining 
work incentives. 


Some the social and psychological incentives work 
have been discussed above. The principle regarding the par- 
tial role that economic necessity may play motivating 
work behavior evident the statement informant 
that the employer’s contribution food workers could 
logically accompanied smaller direct remuneration. 
nevertheless felt strongly that rations should fur- 


The present rehousing program Moose Factory (in the foot 
James Bay) case point, inasmuch suffering from 
competition with one producing rich and far more immediate 
rewards. Administrators there are trying secure Indian labor 
work with model community which will turned over the 
population without charge. Wage rates, however, are lower than 
the large new Government hospital going under the direction 
private contracting firm. The bulk available labor em- 
ployed the latter undertaking while the more incompetent men 
find work the housing project whose progress crawling. 
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nished. The social value gifts general and food gifts 
particular appears the crucial factor behind this 
demand whose fulfillment administrators may result 
more complex bookkeeping, but promises also improve 
human relations. 


(5) Distorted information, the absence informa- 
tion, may interfere with the incentive work. 

The effect here lowered morale. Communication 
occupational structure appears difficult even when 
supervisors and workers talk common language and both 
groups have some common cultural experiences. Greater dif- 
ficulty may expected when the parties are dependent upon 
translators interpreters and approach subject matter 
from viewpoints values that are far divergent. effort 
take natives into overall planning nevertheless seems in- 
dicated. The Attawapiskat, like other James Bay adults are 
wholly literate. While the Government beginning make 
some use literacy for communication (e.g., health edu- 
cation), the fur trade organizations have not, 
edge, attempted utilize this channel explain their opera- 
tion and policies the public. There are times when dis- 
tortions facts generate interpersonal hostility between 
white supervisors and natives. Usually the problem settled, 
but attempt made grapple with the large network 
tensions involved. The “‘case closed,” but the underlying 
tensions continue. appears that Government departments 
and commercial concerns dealing with culturally different 
groups would benefit from having trained social anthro- 


pologist their staffs available for field research and 
consultation. 


(6) Finally, understanding occupational motiva- 
tions promises benefit from knowledge concerning those 
time periods when, for one reason another, deemed 
proper relax. 


Summer, was pointed out the foregoing, such 
season Attawapiskat. Sunday, too, has acquired religious 
significance and people point proudly the fact that (un- 
less families are starving) most men will not shoot geese 
that day even though they may camped the coastal 
marshes where the birds fly. previous manager trad- 
ing company earned enduring criticism allegedly ordering 
fleet canoes depart for distant outpost Sunday. 
Informants reported that subsequently one boat was swamped 
rapids and man lost his life. Adults generally regarded 
the accident supernatural punishment following from 
violation the “Prayer Day.” Only emergency tasks (such 
unloading unexpected plane) will undertaken 
Sunday. Similar attitudes have been discovered other parts 
James and Hudson Bays. however, means rare 
this district for Government officials arrive trading 
posts Sunday carry routine business and solicit 
native labor for assistance carrying luggage and other 
goods. Such disregard for Sunday the part the white 
man does not unnoticed and may assumed influence 
intergroup relations. 
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Note: The discussion the field interview pre- 
sented hereunder continues without break from Volume 


Number 3.) 


There also group people with whom that most 
sacred rule the interview, “never interrupt,” can and must 
broken. These people are the characteristically high ac- 
tivity type, outgiving, and apparently uninhibited their 
capacity talk easily and freely. They are constantly seek- 
ing responses from the interviewer, and this request for re- 
sponse, caused changes the intensity action with 
emotional connotations for the speaker, may require very 
frequent responses which will appear definite interrup- 
tions. failing respond, the interviewer will actually 
reduce the informant’s activity level well the produc- 
tion material for his notebooks. understand the con- 
trolled use the interruption, however, the interviewer 
must understand thoroughly what variations there are the 
event and the effects response that takes place while 
the informant speaking. 


the first place, must clearly understood that any 
action (response) the part the interviewer while the 
informant acting constitutes interruption, whether 
involves smile, nod the head, raising the eye- 
brows, speech. important realize that each re- 
sponse, whether verbal non-verbal, has effect the 
behavior the informant and, consequently, are 
improve our technique and that means maintain control 
over the interview, must keep this fact continually 
mind. 


Many interviewers have the fixed notion that speech 
alone, and sometimes only speech involving certain categories 
symbols, perhaps with self-realized affect, constitutes 
interruption. This definitely not the case, are in- 
terested not rationalizing our own behavior but classi- 
fying those occurrences that may alter, produce effect 
on, the behavior pattern the informant. None can 
determine advance what the impact any response 


SOS 


ours may be, and consequently must treat all such in- 
stances having potential response-getting character, since 
matter observation, one can often see how even the 
most trivial response can modify the flow conversation, 
the process free association, and hence directly affect the 
intention obtaining certain kinds infor- 
mation. 


Interruptions, fact all types responses, may classi- 
fied into those involving speech with without expres- 
sive action the face, head hands, and such non-vocal 
responses themselves. Under the rormal range behavior, 
such non-vocal responses have lower intensity than speech, 
although there almost imperceptible gradient re- 
sponse, means well understood, from such actions 
through non-verbalized sounds, speech. This means that 
when response that will constitute interruption called 
for, when the interviewer wishes respond immediately 
the informant stops but does not wish run the risk 
upsetting the flow deflecting the individual from the sub- 
ject, non-vocal response, such smile nod most 
often called for. 


But apart from the character the interruption, verbal 
non-verbal, the most significant element its effect 
its timing relation what the other person doing. 
The two things avoid are, (1) interrupting before the 
subject has really got started what has say, since 
this may not only disturb but, fact, act signal 
silence him, that the interviewer has fact dominated 
him explicitly and taken over the control the situation; 
and (2) come the end and cut him off, that 
again unable continue wishes, and the inter- 
viewer has again dominated him and taken over the conversa- 
tion. Many interviewers are quite unaware that they in- 
dulge such habits, particularly since such interruptions 
usually begin with non-verbal response and quickly become 
verbal. The result being too fast, failing wait until 
the informant has finished speaking, cause gradual 
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reduction the amount produced and sense irritation 
that will carry over and affect the future the relation- 
ship. Interruptions, should, therefore, occur only when the 
informant safely launched into what saying. They 
should rarely verbal, although this may differ with the 
habit patterns and intensity levels varying cultures. 


The significance this factor permissive interruption 
with certain types personalities that serves the 
groundwork for brief discussion the technique accen- 
tuation, which great importance modifying the flow 
and assisting encouraging the individual extensional- 
ize. have already remarked that there are some people 
for whom immediate response necessary, some with whom 
the short pause effective, and others who require the 
relatively frequent use the interruption. the course 
the interview there will times when the informant 
begins talk about the kinds material which one 
most interested and perhaps extensionalizing very effec- 
tively. Here necessary indicate him that what 
saying the greatest interest and producing the most 
sympathetic response the interviewer capable muster- 
ing. assume that relatively even pattern response, 
suited the particular personality, has been developed and 
yet cannot this point throw away the book and indi- 
cate our interest through the use symbols loaded with 
affect lifted from the informant, imputed the inter- 
viewer have that affect, without running the risk 
frightening him shunting him off the channel taking. 


Accordingly, must modify our pattern response 
systematically the point where the material the sub- 
ject appears. the case the type person for whom 
have been responding immediately but briefly, may 
effective respond for longer time, create illusion 
balance within which the subject can continue. For the per- 
son with whom short pauses have been effective, brief 
and immediate response usually the most effective, pro- 
viding his activity rate not high enough for longer pause 
act compelling force ahead with what wishes 
say. Finally, the true high activity people, actual 
increase intensity response interrupting necessary. 
The head nods become more violent, the smile more pro- 
nounced, the murmur assent and interest longer and 
louder. Watching skilled interviewer work one can 
detect these patterns responses logical and, doubt, 
almost completely unconscious sequence alternations 
this order, which determine the correctness the technique 
for the particular situation and the particular informant. 


conducting interviews which involve the use 
sophisticated response pattern this sort, also impor- 
tant for the interviewer begin relatively low level, 
and have accurate knowledge his own range re- 
sponses. Many are relatively restricted our capacity 
for response since we, too, have live and interview within 
the limits our own interaction rate. Therefore must 
beware starting too high pitch, and must con- 
serve our responses the event that the interview may ex- 
tend for longer period time than anticipated and 


perhaps involve continuing need for marked variability 
our response pattern. There more unhappy situation 
than one where the interviewer finds himself incapable 
keeping with his informant, becomes unable respond 
knews should, and therefore lets the informant down 
the where the interviewer may have quite serious 
difficulty building him the same pitch another time. 


This is, the way, also warning against conducting 
crucial interviews relationship when the interviewer 
too tired himself emotionally upset his need con- 
tinually adapt others his field work. Field work cre- 
ates serious pressures the interviewer, who almost 
continuously the position having inhibit his own 
natural interaction rate and hence his own needs for outlet. 
Accordingly, the wise field worker will try keep eye 
his own behavior, and finds increasing difficulty 
adjusting his informants, will lay his plans for some 
kind break order get his own system back into 
equilibrium. Field workers differ markedly their capacity 
take the constant pressure arising from always being 
their guard and always making effort play role, and 
field situations differ markedly their provisions for 
safe outlet. The lone field worker primitive 
lated group the greatest disadvantage, course, but 
even those who work our society and have their fellow 
field workers depend for outlet will often find that 
continuous and daily field interviewing cannot always 
compensated for one’s fellow researchers, since they too 
are operating under the constant hammering the need 
for adaptation. 


this process developing technique interviewing 
adapted the needs the given personality, who for 
the moment one’s informant, the primary concern the 
kind material one able elicit the most skillful 
behavior the interviewer’s part. This means that not 
only must one adapt the informant with technique com- 
parable that Broadway star, but the same time 
one must aware what the informant saying, when 
encourage him say more, when divert him other 
topics and how get him talk about actual happenings 
between people, and on. short, besides sound tech- 
nique, one must have method interpretation, analysis 
the symbolic content the interview which consid- 
erable extent must practiced during the interview and not 
merely the safety one’s academic business surround- 
ings where one can relax and examine the contents one’s 
notebook. Without system interpretation, consciously 
practiced the field, much what one thinks true 
must remain pure speculation and, unfortunately, after the 
fact. The field worker has the advantage that was 
the spot, and that not too many his readers are skeptical 
cynical enough doubt what are fact cathedra pro- 
nouncements. Nevertheless, more convincing estab- 
lish, far possible within the limitations imposed 
any interpretation symbolic content, what the processes 
are which the symbols are believed mean certain things 
about one society and not others. With that problem, 
shall concern ourselves the next issue. 
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People and Projects 


Muzafer Sherif now Professor Psychology the 
Psychology Department the University Oklahoma. 
Last summer Dr. Sherif carried out unit research 
inter-group relations sponsored Yale Psychology Depart- 
ment with special grant Yale from the American Jewish 
Committee, New York. This year his chief research work 
has been series coordinated units group relations and 
personality. This work being carried collaboration 
with Professor John Rohrer Oklahoma University who 
the director the project. 


Dr. Sherif preparing book inter-group relations 
for Harper and Brothers which hopes complete the 
end this academic year. The backbone the book will 
consist 


(1) The conceptual approach formulated the whole 

(2) The experiment carried out last summer near Win- 
sted, Conn. and the results thereof. 


Speaking before executives the National Metal Trades 
Association its golden anniversary convention Chicago, 
Lloyd Warner the University Chicago told in- 
dustrial management that must “widen and the 
“channels success for workers.” 


According the New York Times, “Professor Warner’s 
formula included: Careful inventories job specifications 
and skills workers already employed each company; 
wider distribution information about job requirements, 
specific and fair descriptions; improved information about 
each worker’s background, including aptitudes, skills, special- 
ized experience and abilities that might help workers qualify 
for better jobs; improved promotion policies within each 
company and better facilities either through the community 
the company, for training workers for any jobs for which 
they have special talents aspirations. 


“The best insurance continued faith employees 
‘free enterprise’ the worker’s knowledge that greater op- 
portunities are open all who wish make the effort, 
Professor Warner stressed. Such program effective 
answer resentment and frustration which may exist with 
some workers, said, pointing out that ‘management has 
the duty making workers realize that opportunities 


symposium field method and experience was con- 
ducted jointly the Society for Applied Anthropology and 
the American Anthropological Association the annual 
meeting the latter society November New York. 
George Murdock was chairman the session, and 
estimated that approximately speakers took part, includ- 
ing, Kidder, Richardson, Jr., David Aberle, 
Harry Shapiro, Douglas Oliver, Ralph Linton, John Useem, 
Charles Loomis, Clyde Kluckhohn, Asael Hansen and 
Robert Lowe. Margaret Mead summed up. 


Although the session was experiment, the unanimous 
conclusion was that proved success. Younger anthro- 
pologists particular reported that gave them far better 
comprehension the type and range problems field 
research than they had found either the literature 
the classroom. Several thoughtful critics expressed them- 
selves the effect that the session, though enjoyable, provoca- 
tive and thoroughly successful initial experiment, did 
not delve very deeply below the surface, and they felt that 
repeat performance should carefully planned 
shed more profound light some special aspect the 
problem. 


The third quarterly bulletin the Inventory Research 
Racial and Cultural Relations has recently been published 
jointly the University Chicago’s Committee Edu- 
cation, Training and Research Race Relations and the 
American Council Race Relations. The purposes the 
Inventory are aid those who are engaged research, 


action programs and policy making the field inter- 


group relations become better informed about the progress 
knowledge and cooperate more effectively with one 
another. 


The reports research contained this Bulletin, like 
the contents the previous issues, are based replies 
questionnaires and abstracts published studies. The In- 
ventory describes completed, on-going and planned research 
since January, 1946. When the backlog publications since 
1946 has been covered, the Bulletin expects confine itself 
and keep abreast current publications. 


Requests for schedules for the reporting research 
planned, under way completed should sent the 
office the Committee 4901 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 15, 
Illinois. 
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Subscription the Inventory invited the annual rate 
$3.50 (postpaid the U.S.) for four Bulletins. The 
price single copies $1.00. Orders should placed with 
the American Council Race Relations the above 
address. 


Personality and Government. Findings and Recommenda- 
tions the Indian Administration Research, Laura 
Thompson, coordinator the Indian Personality and 
Administration Research, will published serial form 
America Indigena beginning with the January, 1950 issue. 
Later the various installments will bound together 
volume. The study embodies the substance the coordina- 
tor’s final report the project, preceded brief expo- 
sition problem and methodology they developed during 
the six-year course the research. The foreword John 
Collier who, while was Indian Commissioner, initiated 
the research contract with the University Chicago’s 
Committee Human Development and the Society for 
Applied Anthropology. Besides numerous articles, the fol- 
lowing volumes, reporting project findings, have thus far 
appeared: The Hopi Way Laura Thompson and Alice 
Joseph (1944); Warriors without Weapons Gordon 
Macgregor (1946); The Navaho and Children the 
People Clyde Kluckhohn and Dorothea Leighton 
(1946, 1947); The Desert People Alice Joseph, Rosa- 
mond Spicer and Jane Chesky (1949) and monograph 
the Thematic Apperception test findings William 
Henry (1947). Scheduled for publication are the following 
volumes: monograph the Zuni tribal findings Doro- 
thea Leighton and John Adair; monograph the 
Rorschach test findings members the research staff and 
Culture Crisis, study the Hopi Indians (Harper and 
Bros., forthcoming), Laura Thompson. 


Wendell Bash, Associate Professor Sociology 
Colgate University, writes about two separate and distinct 


“In the Department Sociology and Anthropology, Dr. 
John Longyear has been engaged classroom project 
archaeology the immediate vicinity (Hamilton, New 


York). During this past semesier, the students spent perhaps 


third the time one course preliminary exploration 
Iroquois site Nichols Pond, one the sites pre- 
sumed have been the location the battle between the 
Iroquois and Champlain.” 


for the second program, Dr. Bash writes: 
the general education program Colgate University 
course the freshman level called ‘Problems Public 
Affairs.’ this course, are attempting spend most 
our time the classroom discussions concrete prob- 
lems cases. have then very deep interest the kinds 
material which are published Human Organization, and 
some the problems organizing the course must 
similar those confronted many readers the journal 


who are concerned with using the results many different 
social sciences help determine policy. 


Public Affairs’ cooperative course re- 
quired all freshmen. Under the general chairmanship 
Professor Rodney Mott, two economists, two historians, 
two political scientists, three sociologists, one psychologist, 
and specialist the field education, staff the course. 
Before any case used the class, discussed staff 
meeting, and the cross-fertilization ideas from the various 
members has been one the most rewarding features 
the collaboration. There are few technical questions likely 
arise that cannot tackled least one member.” 


Volume Number News From the Pacific, quar- 
terly newsletter published the Anthropological Society 
Hawaii, contained information about the summer activi- 
ties several members the SAA: 


Dr. and Mrs. Fred Eggan went the Philippines 
carry out research under Social Science Research grant. 

Robert Clopton and Leonard Mason visited Kili, Namo- 
rik, Ebon, Jaluit and Majuro. Dr. Mason spent several days 
Kili conducting follow-up study the Bikini natives 
who have been resettled there. Human Organization expects 
publish Dr. Mason’s final report the study its next 
issue. 


Alexander Spoehr, curator Oceanic collections the 
Chicago Natural History Museum will spend the next year 
Saipan the Marianas studying Chamorro anthropology. 


New officers the Anthropological Society Hawaii 
are: President: Katharine Luomala; Vice-President: Leon- 
ard Mason; Secretary: Donald Mitchell Treasurer: Marion 
Hollenbach; Editor: Margaret Titcomb. 


Vanderbilt University, course offerings the Depart- 
ment Sociology and Anthropology are being augmented 
the appointment Dr. Emilio Willems Visiting Profes- 
sor Anthropology. Coming Vanderbilt University from 
the University Sao Paulo, Brazil, where had taught 
since 1936, Professor Willems will offer courses Races 
and Cultures Brazil, Physical Anthropology, The Indians 
North America, The Indians South America, Races 
and Cultures Africa, and the Economics Pre-Literate 
Peoples. received his training the Universities 
Cologne, Berlin and Paris, and was editor Sociologia from 
1939 1949. His publications have been concerned chiefly 
with acculturation different immigrant groups Brazil, 
well with social and cultural change Brazilian rural 
communities. 


Other new members the department include Professor 
Olen Leonard and Assistant Professor Roy Clifford, 
both from the University Texas. Professor Leonard 
completing study sponsored the Office Foreign Agri- 
cultural Relations, U.S. Department Agriculture, the 
social structure Bolivia. 


—— 
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Two Reading Lists 


Human Relations 


Our attention has been drawn two reading lists which 
are evidence the growing interest generalized field 
human relations, cross-cutting traditional academic bound- 
aries and directed toward application practical situations. 


One Notes the Reading Assignments for Human 
Relations and 1b, compiled Professor George 
Lombard the Harvard Graduate School Business Ad- 
ministration, distributed the Division Research 
the School, booklet pages. The edition have 
that 1946-7, but there are probably later editions. 


The other list Human Relations Reading List,” 
Professor John Pfiffner the University Southern 
California, which appeared Personnel, publication 
the American Management Association, Vol. 26, Number 
September, 1949, pp. 133-145. 


Lombard’s list built around generalized conception 
the functioning human social behavior. presents 
this conception and intersperses with references read- 
ings from wide range traditional academic fields am- 
plify and illustrate its various aspects. For example, 
starts out with Concept Equilibrium, Useful Way 
Thinking about Human Situations.” then takes 
“Other Concepts Useful Understanding Groups and In- 
dividuals,” and later, for Securing Understand- 
ing Groups and Individuals.” Among the anthropologists 
whose work referred Professor Lombard are Arens- 
berg, Chapple, Levy-Bruhl and Malinowski. Two the 
most popular works semantics are listed. The importance 
understanding something the nervous system and the 
neuro-humoral humans stressed, the works 
Cannon and Dunbar being referred this Clinical 
psychology touched upon reference the works 
Carl Rogers, Piaget and others. Naturally enough, the 
works Elton Mayo, Roethlisberger and 
Whitehead the areas industrial relations are almost 
completely covered. Mention also made pertinent works 
historians (Adams and Brinton), businessmen (Barnard), 
union leaders (Golden and Ruttenberg), economists 


(Hayek), and others. Professor Lombard does not hesitate 
include his list the works popularizers (Chase), 
novelists (Tolstoy, Shute, Dineen, Buchan), 
(Shakespeare). 

Those who work their way through Professor Lombard’s 


leaflet, and read the books and papers recommends and 
comments upon, should obtain well-rounded, many-sided 
background human relations sort directed toward 
practical application. Certain parts this list are somewhat 
out date even for 1946-47, particularly the area 
psychology. The anthropological references could broad- 
ened could those semantics. greater emphasis ob- 
jectivity and insistence more systematic approach 
the study human relations might have been stressed. How- 
ever, later editions have probably accomplished these things. 


Professor Pfiffner’s list, being more recent, naturally con- 
tains many more current references. However, this list 
not organized around any conception social behavior other 
than that the general field human relations should in- 
clude many traditional academic ones. Professor Pfiffner 
breaks down his list into sections headed, “An- 
thropology and Sociology,” “Biology,” and on. Anthro- 
pologists may critical the section “Anthropology 
and Sociology,” and may feel that many books the list 
should not have been included, while others that are not 
listed should have been brought notice. Pfiffner’s section 
“Communication and Semantics” excellent, but his 
section “Biology” brief and not useful the refer- 
ences this area found Lombard’s list. Like Lom- 
bard, Pfiffner comments each the items his list, and 
this serves useful guide those who cannot read all the 
books listed but who must read selectively. Again, one might 
wish that greater stress had been placed upon objective 
and systematic approach the subject human relations. 

not wish infer that recommend one the 
lists preference the other. Inasmuch each list com- 
plements the other several important respects would 
suggest that they used together. have refrained from 
listing here any the works included the lists, the 
assumption that those our readers who are interested 
acquire the respective publications. 


Inasmuch one the major objects the Society for 
Applied Anthropology develop objective and gen- 
eralized science human relations, one the ambitions 
the Society develop and publish its own reading list. 
Members interested such project are invited send 
their suggestions the Reviews the Literature Editor for 
compilation and eventual publication Human Organ- 
ization. 
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Reviews the Literature 


Human Relations Expanding Company, F.L.W. 
Richardson, Jr. and Charles Walker, Labor and Man- 


agement Center, Yale University, New Conn., 


1948, pp. 95, $1.50. 


“Work Flow and Human Relations,” Rich- 
ardson, Jr. and Charles Walker, Harvard Business Re- 
view, Vol. 27, pp. 107-122, 1949. 


These two papers are preliminary reports some 
the findings made the authors during their studies 
the Endicott Plant the International Business Machines 
Corporation, under research program the Labor and 
Management Center Yale University. The purpose 
this research program was examine the impact tech- 
nological and other changes upon human relations in- 
dustry. 


Between the years 1940 and 1947, the Endicott Plant 
expanded rapidly and consequently number managerial 
and organizational changes were made. During this period, 
human relations the plant remained satisfactory and, 
some cases, improved. growth the size organiza- 
tion increases the opportunities for difficulties and conflicts 
human relations within the organization. The authors 
these papers therefore, comparative study the 
organization the plant 1940 and again 1947, sought 
determine how, spite the plant’s expansion during 
this period, satisfactory human relations were maintained 
and even improved. The information the situation the 
plant 1940 was obtained interview and from company 
records. The 1947 situation was studied direct observa- 
tion well. This last important and distinctive feature 
this study, when compared with many recent studies 
human relations. 


The authors say (note 15) “All are aware 
that titles, well other symbols rank, are misleading. 
The important criterion clearly the actual behavior 
people concerned.” They then refer the basis used 
them for distinguishing levels behavioral terms. The 
authors are overly generous stating that “all us” are 
aware that “titles and other symbols rank” are mis- 
leading. Too many this and related fields either 
work entirely with “titles and other symbols,” using 


involved jargon “status,” “role,” 


“rank,” and on, all based upon symbolic by-products 
social behavior, rather than social behavior itself. Some 
who make attempt the direction observing be- 
havior, actually base their discriminations upon symbols as- 
sociated with the behavior rather than the behavior 
itself, and thus, rather than building picture social 
structure from series observed events, use few ob- 
servations interpreted accordance with 
picture social structure bolster that picture. 


Presumably because these reports are preliminary, Rich- 
ardson and Walker not include the evidence for their 
conclusions detail. Because studies this nature based 
upon any objective observation are uncommon 
hoped that shall not have wait too long for more 
complete report. these preliminary papers, the authors 
briefly describe the contrasting situations 1940 and 
1947 and then give their conclusions why, because 
the contrasts, relationships remained satisfactory and even 
improved during the expansion the plant. 


Let now summarize the changes the organization 
the plant which contributed the maintenance and im- 
provement human relations. 


Between 1940 and 1947, the levels supervising authority 
were reduced from six four, facilitating and expediting 
the flow authority down and the flow information 
the line. 


1940, each group workers supervised foremen 
had “key men” straw bosses. 1947, all “key men” had 
been eliminated, and the foremen became the sole super- 
visors the working groups. The size these working 
groups was reduced the average persons. The 
responsibilities the foremen were greatly increased. The 
number shop clerks employed the factory was doubled 
assist the foremen. The contacts between workers and 
foremen increased and contacts between workers and higher 
management decreased. 


the upper levels supervision the number levels 
was also reduced. Fewer supervising levels necessitated fewer 
horizontal divisions into departments, sections 
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sections. All these changes were accomplished the ad- 
vancement personnel rather than demotions. re- 
sult, contacts between foremen and plant managers (top 
management the factory) increased, especially through 
more frequent supervisory meetings which foremen were 
included, and through “up-contacts” from foremen. Through 
the supervisory meetings the foremen were integrated into 
the management the company and became more familiar 
and better able interpret company aims and policies. Fore- 
men also had more frequent contact with middle manage- 
ment, which, turn, came into more frequent contact with 
top management, with the elimination intervening layers 
supervision. 


The horizontal distribution authority along the line 
work flow was similarly simplified. 1940, production 
engineering was performed two places under separate 
authorities. Because this, confusion responsibilities 
arose, and work was often unnecessarily duplicated. 1946, 
the two production engineering groups had been consoli- 
dated. 1940, the last two major functions the work 
stream were under the jurisdiction two different divisions. 
These divisions shared responsibility for work flow, the 
outflow from one (assembly) being determined the manu- 
facturing division and the inflow the other (shipping) 
the traffic division. 1946, both functions came under 


HOUGH impossible compress 


whole subject. 


East 40th Street, Dept. 264 


THE SPLENDOR THAT WAS EGYPT 


Marcaret Murray, D.Lit. (Lond.), (Scot.), 
Fellow University College, London 


the long history Egyptian civilization within the limits 

one volume, Dr. Murray has succeeded giving magnificent survey the main elements which went 
into the making the splendor that was Egypt. The book divided into six sections, Prehistory, History, 
Social Conditions, Religion, Arts and Sciences, and Language and Literature, and therefore covers the 


other country has given rich harvest the archaeologist, nor can any other country show such 
splendor material, such beauty technical skill, and great feeling for art over long period. 
Dr. Murray excavated Egypt, Palestine, Transjordan (Petra), Malta and Minorca. 


Over 200 illustrations line, half-tone and color 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 


(Expedite shipment enclosing remittance with order.) 


the supervision one division. 


1940, two divisions controlled alternating production 
sections along the line work flow. 1946, the work flow 
been separated into three different consecutive divisions 
and the flow from one these divisions another was 
supervised single and separate Production Control Di- 
vision. Though little data given Richardson and 
Walker these preliminary reports the effects these 
changes upon the interpersonal relations the workers and 
supervisors, seems clear that under the 1946 arrangement 
the possibilities for effective coordination work flow were 
greater, and possibilities for inter-personal friction because 
work flow were minimized. 


III. 


The Power People, Charles McCormick, Harper 
and Bros., New York, 1949, pp. 136, $2.00. 


Mr. McCormick top executive who, addition 
the necessary executive skills organizing and handling 
people, able think terms people, evolve new 
systems human relations and make them work. More 
than this, can write about human organization such 
way that others may benefit from his experience. This last 
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ability uncommon among those engaged directing hu- 
man relations. Executives are inclined describe their ac- 
tivities and those others combination economic and 
ethical terms rather than terms people. 


major object multiple management eliminate 
one-man rule business; make the managemeat the 
business more democratic enabling many participate 
it. Like any corporation, McCormick and Company has 
board directors and officers, but active management 
carried four other boards directors well the 
Senior Board. All new members the Senior Board (which 
corresponds the board directors most corporations 
have served earlier one the other boards. 


These other boards are: (1) The Factory Board; (2) 
The Sales Board; (3) The Junior Board; and (4) The 
Institutional Sales Board. Members the Junior and Fac- 
tory Boards are selected the members these boards 
once year through the use the rating system, (the rating 
form appears Appendix The Power People) 
the member with the lowest rating dropping out, 
replaced one with higher rating. Board members 
receive extra compensation for their services. The Junior 
Board looks into any problem connected with the business, 
and appoints committees make investigations. Its unani- 
mous decisions are passed the Senior Board which 
must approve them before they are acted upon. Other boards 
operate similar manner their more specialized spheres. 
The Factory Board made factory employees, the 
Sales Boards salesmen, advertising men, merchandising 
experts, and on. The Junior Board open any com- 
petent employee. Two more boards often cooperate 
project. The by-laws the several boards appear the 
Appendices the book. 


Mr. McCormick gives many examples ways which 
the activities these boards have improved business opera- 
tions, sometimes only after struggle with the Senior 
Board. 


The merits multiple management should apparent 
anyone having some understanding human relations 
and business. two heads are better than one, certainly 
are, particularly they are effectively organized. Through 
the various boards, energetic junior executives and employ- 
ees have the opportunity actually participate the man- 
agement the business, thus minimizing the frustrations 
such persons common many organizations. Unpopular 
policies can more readily modified and reactions them 
can brought more quickly the attention top man- 
agement. The various boards enable many men get 
view the business whole and participate it, pro- 
viding proving ground from which future top executives 
can selected upon the basis proven ability the areas 
where they have work. That multiple management works 
attested the rapid growth McCormick and Com- 
pany since 1932, and this spite the fact that the war 
years were ones which this company was almost com- 


pletely cut off from supplies the commodities which 
deals. 


PARTIAL BIBLIOGRAPHY MULTIPLE 
MANAGEMENT 


Multiple Management, Charles McCormick, Jacobs 
Press, Clinton, 1938, pp. 185. 


“House Hundred Bosses,” John Lear, Saturday 
Evening Post, September 28, 1946. 


“Multiple Management, Tool Stimulate 
Factory Management and Maintenance, October, 1946, 
Plant Operation Library, No. 98, McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co., New York. 


“Clap Hands, Here Comes Charlie,” Time, April, 1946. 


“Multiple Management. Top-Executive Busi- 
ness Week, June 11, 1949. 


McCormick and Company also has copies half- 
hour, 32mm. sound-slide, color motion picture multiple 
management entitled “Fifty Heads Are Better Than One.” 
The conditions upon which they are loaned can obtained 
writing the Company. 


Training Rural Leaders: Shantan Baillie School, Kansu 
Province, China, Food and Agriculture Organization the 
United Nations, Washington, D.C., 1949, 136 pp. 


This descriptive account rural reconstruction 
project the form vocational training school Kansu 
province, China. The project grew out the older Indusco 
movement which was the wane following the end 
World War II. part the failure move- 
ment postwar China was due the lack adequate 
trained local leadership. Such leadership the local units 
had, was inspired part wartime patriotism, that after 
the Japanese defeat many rural leaders went back the 
coastal cities. Thus, there existed the need for more care- 
fully organized and directed institution which turn called 
for body trained leaders. The Baillie school aims pro- 
vide such trained leaders—men and women who are masters 
new industrial techniques and who can make these new 
techniques acceptable old Chinese peasant communities. 


The study was largely written Dr. Yang Hsin-Pao 
who lived the school the fall 1948. The headmaster 
the school Rewi Alley, the man who did much work 
establishing Indusco rural China the thirties and 
early forties. The report brief but valuable record 
specific project directed social change East Asia. 


Training Rural Leaders one series FAO publi- 
cations interest applied anthropologists; others include 
Rural Welfare and the series reports the FAO Mis- 


sions various countries, e.g. Siam, Greece and Poland. 
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